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NUMBER TWO 


their portion of a defense line on the 
Western Front. Even as they heaped the 
French soil which would serve as their 
cover against a vast German war machine 
in irresistable advance, they watched the 
backwash of a defeated French army passing 
through their ranks. Beaten mobs were flee- 
ing the attack, driving frantically rearward 
to a Paris that iad been thrown into quick 
panic by the unexpectedness of the attack, 
and its even more surprising success 

Between Soissons and Rheims was this 
sector. Until May 27 it had been a spot for 
soft duty. Long quiet and lightly challenged 
by the enemy, it had been an area to which 
tired, decimated French and British divisions 
had been sent for rest against the day they 
must return to coniested fronts. But Jerry dis- 
covered the weakness; and on that date in 
May he threw more than 40 of his hardest 
divisions into a drive that looked as if it would 
shortly end in the French capital 

Not yet veterans of front line fighting, the 
Marines, the Fifth and Sixth Regiments of the 
Fourth Marine Brigade, were a part of the 
Second American Division. Until the pressure 
came upon the area from Soissons to Rheims, 
the Second had rested and trained itself as a 
possible relief of the First American Division 
at Cantigny. But the juggernaut from the east 
changed all plans and every obtainable re- 
serve was thrown into the gap that widened 
and deepened steadily in the Allied defenses 

The war in this area belonged to the 
French. And under orders from the XXI 
French Corps, the division was taken to front 
lines by every means — truck, rail, and forced 
foot march. The American unit drew as its 
defense sector 11 miles of French soil which 
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as yet had not been taken by the Germans. A 
divisional front stretching over this much 
distance cannot be called more than the most 
tenuous of holds, particularly against a ter- 
rible machine which was gathering mo- 
mentum with each hour. But, gradually, re- 
treating Frenchmen were pressed into service 
on the division's flanks until the American 
portion was reduced to a 9000-yard length. 

Still there was confusion. There were thou- 
sands of friendly soldiers and fleeing civilians 
between the Americans and the enemy they 
were bidden to stop. The Americans studied 
the tired faces that passed over and through 
their half-finished trenches: old French sol- 
diers who were too advanced in years to serve 
well among shock-troopers; sullen, not too 
dependable colonials who were usually as- 
signed to such quiet sectors as the Soissons- 
Rheims stretch; and civilians, hurrying to 
safety with a fraction of their household effects. 
Jerry had moved more than 35 miles in three 
days 

By June 4, the emplacements were nearly 
complete, yet retiring soldiery still passed 
The haggard pessimism of these beaten men 
showed in their faces, and in their words 
Convinced of their defeat, they were sur- 
prised that the Americans were determined 
to stop the advance 

In spite of the fact that war was being 
brought to them in a nasty hurry, the Ameri- 
cans were too busy with their preparations to 
be infected with the defeat. Some of the with- 
drawing men actually urged them to fall back 
and make a stand nearer Paris. In answer to 
a French officer's order that he take his men 
to safety, a young Marine officer shouted, 

“Retreat hell, we just got here!”’ 

The name of this man is lost to history; but 
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his words still appear in Marine Corps talk 
and in squadron lecture. 

Yet his was only the famous phrase; others 
were there that day who refused to accept 
the defeat of the men who fell through their 
ranks. Captain Lloyd W. Williams, for one, 
was killed a few hours after having ignored 
an order for withdrawal. 

Their snap attack surprised even the Ger- 
mans. Meeting with more than expected 
success in their Soissons-Rheims tactics, they, 
too late, realized that the reserves needed to 
sweep on into the French capital city were 
elsewhere engaged. At the line of the Second 
Division Jerry paused; then stopped and dug 
himself in to hold the newly-won soil. The 
French High Command chose, in the next 
few days, to launch an offensive from the 
eastern side of No Man's Land. In the 20 days 
following June 6, the Marines were engaged 
in some of the most vicious battling the Corps, 
or the World, had known. 

Progress is the mood of all subsequent re- 
ports of Marine participation in the First 
World War. Premier Clemenceau frankly 
stated that the arrival and warfare of the 
American soldiers and Marines had saved 
Paris from German hands. In honor of the 
fighting in the opening rounds of the great 
offensive, the Sixth French Army issued au 
order of June 30, 1918, changing the name of 
Bois de Belleau to Bois to la Brigade de 
Marine. The area holds one of the five ceme- 
teries for Americans killed there. 

History will not let us attribute the success 
of a great campaign to the remarks of a junior 
officer; but the profane doggedness of that 
un-named Marine symbolizes the fighting 
mood of an entire Corps. 

SGT. L. F. JOHNSTON, JR. 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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In North Carolina, bears, deer, and southern pines were 
displaced to make the most spacious 
of Marine Corps airstations 


POSTS OF THE CORPS 
0 





Neuse turns northeastward to dump its load of 
cordovan-brown water into the Atlantic sits 
Cherry Point, an air station in the Marine Corps so 
proud of its name that a visitor might be led to 
believe he was the guest of a sovereign member of 
the armed forces. There is a saying that points up 
Photos by Corp. Jack Slockbower this attitude: ‘‘The Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
eit : AND Cherry Point.’’ Which will give you an idea. 
ae One of your first questions upon arrival is likely 
to receive a slightly profane answer. The hard 
words are purely for emphasis, you should under- 
stand; but shortly you will hear: 
‘This is the biggest (blank for unprintables) air- 
field in the Corps, and El Toro ain’t in it!’’ 
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by Sgt. Lucius F. Johnston 
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A map of the field helps talking in a plane A Very Important Person steps from a plane 








A Marine two-motored transport takes off and wings away over ranks of drilling riflemen 
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A view of the busy Cherry Point field looking from the observation tower toward the barracks 


in trouble with northern weather 


It is one of the lowest, also. The area where run- 
ways converge to form an eight-legged maze of 
concrete strips is easily low enough to be many 
inches underwater should the hurricane of the early 
*30’s choose to repeat itself. For that matter, a 
hurricane would not be needed to flood the Point. 
The big rain of July, 1943, stymied the field’s drain- 
age system and backing up, covered entire blocks of 
the station. Canoes and rubber punts were used for 
transportation in the worst spots. 

To understand Cherry Point and the 500,000 
cubic yards of cement that were spread on the 
Carolina sands, you need to sit in the control tower 
for a few hours. There, in a cubicle of green glass, 
sitting higher than the third floor of an ordinary 
building, you are inside the eyes and ears of the 
men who fly in and out of the field. 

You see eight highways, 400 feet in width, stretch- 
ing off into many points of the compass. The bil- 
liard-table flatness of the terrain is impressive, even 
for an air station. Even with the added height an 
observer can see only the fringe of southern pines 
that rings the present 11,155 acres that constitute 
the field and its buildings. You can partly appreciate 
the estimated 10,000,000 cubic yards of dirt that 
were moved to make Cherry Point. 

Beside you, surprisingly, is not an officer of field 
rank, but a master sergeant whose words control 
every move made by an incoming plane from the 
time it announces itself as coming in until it has 
been parked near the hangars. When they go up 


again, it is his voice that starts engines raging for 
the take-off. 

These hangars and the repair shops stretch away 
in one long line toward the main gate. Under the 
row of roofs are the assembly and repair shops 
where a plane may be dismembered, repaired and 
reassembled in a fraction of the time it once took. 
During the war, assembly-line and division-of-labor 
principles were borrowed from the plane factories. 
Now a carburetor is fitted at one spot, a tire at 
another, a radio at still another. 


HE sergeant is busy talking. His is a low, 

emotionless voice that deals in wind velocities, 
atmospheric pressures, and traffic patterns. Three 
dials are before him. One tells the velocity of the 
wind; another its direction; and the third instrument 
marks atmospheric pressure at sea level. The sig- 
nificance of the two former is obvious; the latter 
comes into strong play on days of poor visibility. 
Since all planes determine their altitude by the air 
pressure, they must be zeroed in on the barometer in 
the control tower, or else they run the danger met 
by the pilot who once set his plane on the Point 
runways and discovered that his altimeter showed 
him exactly 80 feet under the ground. 

The sergeant on his radio microphone may be as 
calm in tone as a telephone time check, but the 
pilots to whom he talks are not so. Over the roar of 
their voices are no two alike. A southern pilot will 
drag out his vowels as he asks, ‘‘Where do you want 






me to park?”’ Clipped, nervous Yankee stammers, 
the precise measured words of parade ground soldiers, 
and occasionally a breath of Brooklyn — they all 
show over the radio. 

The sergeant has a shift of four under him. One 
of these has glasses forever jammed into his eye 
sockets. His orders are plain. 

“No aircraft will be permitted to land unless his 
landing gear has been checked down visually in the 
final approach. 

‘*‘A man will be assigned by shift supervisor to 
check each plane in the final approach with 
glasses.”’ 

The man on the glasses does little else when 
Cherry Point has a busy day. Of the two other men 
in the tower, one was logging all craft in and out; 
the second maintained telephone communication 
with the clearance officer without whose blessing no 
plane may take off. 

Civilian planes are permitted to land at the Cherry 
Point strip only in emergency. Other military craft 
may use the field if it does not interfere with sched- 
uled work. 

A visiting plane would get a set of radio instruc- 
tions like this: 

“Circle. Land runway one-four. Wind variable 
north-northwest. Velocity one-point-six.... Any 
VIP aboard? Over.” 

The runways are identified in radio communica- 
tions by points around the compass — one-four 
would be the strip futting out at an angle 140 degrees 
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The runway in the distance, a mile long, is one of the shorter strips on the vast air station 


The WR’s are gone and all-male crews handle the repair of planes by fast assembly-line methods 
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from north, or south-southwest. In clocking the 
wind, one-point-six would mean a velocity of 16 
miles an hour. And VIP stands for Very Important 
People, like admirals and generals. 
| At half-hour intervals — on the quarter and three- 
quarter hour — weather conditions are announced 
to all planes that may be tuned in on Cherry Point’s 
frequency. 





























E North Carolina station was to have 

originally been called Cunningham Field, in 

memory of the late Lieutenant Colonel Alfred A. Syu-- - 

Cunningham, the first Marine to become a pilot in 

the Navy’s air force, in days when the Corps had no 

planes of its own. But since it was a rule during the 

| war that only names of a general nature were per- 

mitted for such facilities, the field was merely called 

Cherry Point, deriving the name from a tiny jut of 
land which would be lost on one of its runways. 

The officer who first commanded Cherry Point 
was Brigadier General Thomas J. Cushman. He 
came to the grass and swamp of the area in August, 
1941, as the first Marine officer to be assigned there. 
He acted as liaison between the Marine Corps and 
naval engineers who were moving the first dirt for 
construction of the airfield. At the commissioning, 
in 1942, Gen., then Lieutenant Colonel Cushman, 
took command. Later, ordered overseas in August, 
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>} Cherry Point is practically an 


independent little city and has 






its own railroad to fuel and 


service its many fighting planes 









One of Cherry Point’s fleet of gas trucks fuels a Wildcat 











eral at the Point is now Brigadier Iran W. Miller. 
The first Marines to report for duty came in 

December, 1941, two days after Pearl Harbor. One 

- week later, on the 17th, the first runway was 
started. With a nation feverishly at work and at 
war, production was stepped up to a ten-hour day, 
a seven-day week, and several thousand workmen 
carrying on after dark. 

The original officer again figured in Point history 
when Gen. Cushman landed the first plane on the 
installations on March 18, 1942. That was 31 days 
after Singapore had given over to the Japanese; 
Corregidor was standing by for the onslaught; 
Bataan had less than a month to stand. 

By the end of 1942 the essential facilities had been 
completed, including barracks, mess halls, runways 
and magazines. CHerry Point had become an almost 
independent little city, with its own railroad to 
fuel and feed the fighting plant; this while Ethiopia 
was declaring war on the Axis, and the United States 
Supreme Court was deciding in favor of Nevada’s 
six-weeks-notice divorce plan. 

The Third Marine Aircraft Wing was formed there 
in November, 1942. 

There were many things yet to be. Plans for 
Women’s Reserves barracks, warm-up platforms, 
and huge assembly and repair plants were in the 


process of realization. . , Ltt So RR 
In May, 1943, 18 women in their dark-green- A Grumman Tigercat gets a thorough checkup by plane doctors 
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The Marines in command of this vessel are maneuvering for an easy landing at the pier 





In one of the vacation spots of the 

South, Marines hunt, fish, swim and 
ANES? | sail without leaving their reservation 
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Cherry Point’s swimming team on a dummy run 





skirt-coat ensembles and squashed caps arrived 
under the wondering gaze of men who gathered to 
watch. More came at short intervals. The number 
grew to more than 2300 as the Point became a clear- 
ing house for all WR personnel assigned to aviation 
duty. Roughly 50 per cent of the entire WR Corps 
were assigned to aviation. Theirs were all the jobs 
they could possibly wangle themselves into. Flying 
duty was forbidden them, and gunnery; but the 
ladies helped in almost all other departments. At 
one date, in the middle of 1945, two plane crews 
were captained by women, who were responsible 
for all attention the craft received when not in the 
air. Elsewhere WR’s became stenographers, me- 
chanics, radar technicians, radio operators, every- 
where releasing men for duty in the air and overseas. 

Ninety per cent of all work on parachutes, the 
repairing and packing of the umbrellas that let men 
out of the air with safety, was done by the women. 


The colors go up in front of the ad building 


Their part in work in the control tower grew to 
80 per cent. They worked half the motor transport, 
and almost all the photography. 

The demobilization of the women was speedy at 
the war’s end. Now they are only remembered, 
except for the number who returned, as civilians, to 
take their old jobs under Civil Service. 


MONSTROUS drill hall that could hold two 

basketball games simultaneously serves as 
the center of athletic activities. Boxing is one of the 
Point’s strongest sports. Without having to com- 
pete in elimination matches, the ‘‘Flyers’’ were to 
go to Boston this year to defend their National 
A.A.U. team championship. The Marines were 
scrappy competitors in the Carolina and Eastern 
Carolina Golden Glove Elimination Matches. Sev- 
eral who fought with the Cherry Point stable now 
are professionals. 







The WR’s remain only in the NCO club’s murals 


The drill hall can hold two basketball games 





When off duty as a gymnasium, the drill hall 
serves as a dance pavilion. In the war years, the 
Point saw name bands and topflight talent in USO 
shows. Now, when fewer outside bands are appear 
ing, the station orchestra furnishes rhythm for the 
regularly staged socials. 

One of these dances was interrupted by President 
Truman’s announcement of the war’s end. Jitterbug 
music wheezed to a stop that Tuesday night; and 
the Marine Corps Hymn, whose fourth line has been 
re-written to include the airmen, started Cherry 
Point’s celebration of peace. Two days of holiday 
for the entire post was proclaimed. 

On the map, the Cherry Point establishment is 
a rough rectangle formed by the union of the Neuse 
River with two creeks. The civilian natives take a 
kind of pride in the wildness of the area; one of the 
New Bern pool rooms has two mounts of deerpoints; 
and there are stories of bears. Marines carry out 
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CHERRY POINT (cont.) 


the bear motif with a story of a mysterious man 
with a deep voice who Wears a heavy fur coat and 
frequently asks sentries on lonely beats if he may 
use the telephone. There have been no official re 
ports in the matter, however 

But the area is a playground. On one of the creeks 
is the boathouse from which were issued in two 
years more than 2000 sailing licenses to Marines 
who like to spend their spare time around water 
For the summer of this year the boathouse promises 
65 sailboats and 85 canoes, more than 40 of the 
latter being of lightest aluminum construction 
Races sail and oar are held regularly on the 
Neuse in summer. Last year Miss Cherry Point, 
a motor speedboat with a fragile, trowel-shaped 
hull, was entered in neighborhood meets. With the 
blessing of the Special Services officer, it is hoped 
she will grow into a full racing stable 

Mitchell Park Boathouse is touched by some of 
the Marine history from which Cherry Point cannot 
be separated. Two hundred yards from where 
Leathernecks tie up their sailing boats and canoes 
is the hull of a rum-runner, scuttled long ago to 
avoid capture by a Federal vessel 

Further up the creek is a knot in the water dis- 
tinguished by four southern pines, two dozen shrubs, 
and the provocative title, Money Island. Teach, 
the pirate, is supposed to have buried some of his 
loot in this lump of sand. Question the natives and 
you will find that many people have dug for the 
legendary metals and stones; and that none has been 
found 

Most of the Special Services money which oper- 
ates the boathouse and other sport functions comes 
from the mammoth post exchange. The PX perhaps 
best illustrates the manner in which Cherry Point 
grew. When the first tentative exchange opened, on 


indians, pirates and 


rum-runners color 





the history of liberty spots in 


the vicinity of the airfield 


February 15, 1942, a lone cash register rang up the 
first day’s sale, $2.50. The present structure was 
completed in 1945 and immediately began bringing 
in business to the tune of a half a million dollars a 
month 

The staff NCO club is a building of Georgian 
architecture, situated on a bluff not far from Money 
Island. In its bar, on the second deck, there is mute 
evidence that the Women’s Reserves once were at 
the Point. Cartoon murals show how the ladies 
served their country, in bulbous overalls, and under 
lady lieutenants who are shown busily shedding 
pumps in the middle of a drink. But women are fine 
talk everywhere and this bar is no exception. 
Spurred on by the drawings, a salt said 

**There you are, men; we used to have them here 
Take a look; that's the only trace of them left 
except the listing of the beauty parlor in the tele- 
phone book and the bath-tub in my quarters 
Eighteen years have I lined up for pay and now I 
finally have a bathtub. Try that on your old Tun 
Tavern.” 


F YOU would leave the station for liberty, 
nearby North Carolina towns are not large 
enough to accommodate the whims and noises of two 
or three thousand Marines at play. Many migrate 
to Washington, to Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
Some recommend Raleigh and the Carolina cities 
that are far inland, and which have not seen many 
uniforms. There are vacationing citics less than 100 
miles away, on the coast. They are dead in the 
winter, but summer months see many of the men 
of Cherry Point take an overwhelming interest in 
swimming, sand, and sunshine. Morehead City, 
where tourists gather by way of the state’s high- 
ways and the Inter-coastal Waterway, is one of the 
Point’s meccas. They willingly admit that Wilming- 
ton belongs to Camp Lejeune and the Second Divi- 
sion. Perhaps it is that the latter camp is nearly 50 
miles closer to the beaches near Wilmington; and 
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Rowena Sutton and Tech Sgf. 


the earlier starts on weekend liberty gives them an 
edge which men from the New Bern area cannot 
overcome. 

New Bern, nearest city to Cherry Point, is small. 
Its largest claim to distinction is a courthouse clock 
with lighted circles instead of numerals on its face. 
The man with a receptive ear will be able to absorb 
a lot of history in the little village. 

A Swiss baron came to the junction of the Neuse 
and Trent Rivers in 1710, unloaded his pilgrims, 
and named the spot for the capital of his native 
country. Tuscarora Indians challenged the settle- 
ment shortly after and 80 settlers were buried. A 
second pilgrimage, a transfusion of new people, 
gave the establishment sufficient strength to survive. 

There is sea-going romance and a smack of the 
European world in the names of the towns in the 
area: New Bern, China Grove, Oriental, and Ja- 
neiro. But they are quiet now, rustic and southern 
American. A few small craft are tied by the draw- 
bridge that crosses the Neuse at New Bern. Fish 
and tourists are their business 



































Clyde Young are wed in the NCO club 


If you plan any liberties there, you might do 
better with a hint of New Bern’s people and their 
moods. They are good talkers,’spinners of legend, 
calm spokesmen whose grandfathers were alive 
“‘The time when. ...”’ Maybe the first you meet 
will have his natal roots in the sea, perhaps he has 
been shipwrecked, and will tell of it in vivid figures. 
The next knows tobacco, and that weed’s tedious 
culture from cloth-protected seed-bed to the white 
cylinder between your fingers. Another is an inborn 
Southerner who knows tales of General Burnside 
whose Union occupation of New Bern prevented 
its being ravaged by civil war. Another speaks of 
the wild ponies on North Carolina who swam ashore 
from ships piled onto the Cape Hatteras of years 
long gone. His wife will share a recipe and its history. 

New Bern’s women are women. ‘‘Gone with the 
Wind” is gone. You will be weighed before you are 
supped. Which condition could apply to your own 
hometown. You will do well to synchronize your sea 
stories; she is likely fo know her ribbons and 
chevrons well. END 
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Framed in a hangar door three planes wait on the hot concrete 
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BY ARTHUR E. MIELKE 


gerous spot in the Pacific theatre 

during the war. Some say it was 
the beach at Tarawa. Others will say 
nothing approached Iwo, and yet others will 
talk long and loud on the concentrated 
dynamite that was Okinawa’s Shuri Line. 
But there are those who will tell you of 
another place, unheralded but ranking 
with those historic spots. They will be 
speaking of the railroad station at Frank- 
ston, Australia. 

After Guadalcanal, the First Division was 
sent to Australia for a much needed rest. 
Division Headquarters and the First Regi- 
ment were assigned envied locations in 
the grandstands of cricket fields in Mel- 
bourne. The Eleventh Marines went to 
Ballarat, a town some 90 miles north of the 
city. The remaining two regiments, the 
Fifth and Seventh, together with the First 
Engineer and First Pioneer Battalions, were 
assigned to an old Aussie camp location on 
Mornington Peninsula in the Balcombe- 
Mt. Martha area 40 miles from Melbourne 
and 15 miles from Frankston. 

Liberty near the Balcombe-Mt. Martha 
area was only so-so. There was the ad- 
jacent town of Mornington, or even Frank- 
ston, for Marines who wanted simply a 
dance or a glass of brew, but whenever one 
could swing it, he would head for Mel- 
bourne to get an evening's entertainment. 
To get to the city he would have to take a 
regular bus or the ‘‘cattle-car’’ from the 
camp to the railroad terminus at Frankston. 
These buses and the cattle-car, a long 
closed-in trailer, made frequent trips from 
camp to the station during the afternoons 
and evenings. Later they would line up 
outside the station and await the return of 
Marines from Melbourne. 

Train service to and from the big city was 
fairly good during the day and early part 
of evening. The run into town occurred 
about every half hour. As the evening 
progressed, however, the number of trains 
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Banzai charges had nothing on the final rush for the buses which First 


Division Marines made nightly during the Melbourne “‘rest period’ 


returning to Frankston became fewer so that 
there was only one trip an hour. The last 
trains, leaving at 11 p.m. and midnight, 
generally carried full loads. That is, they 
were loaded to and beyond the gunwales 
with Marines and a few hapless civilians. 
Those hanging on the outside were almost 
as numerous as those jammed inside. 

Marines spending the evening in Mel- 
bourne knew they had to catch the mid- 
night train or skip getting back in time. If 
they missed this “‘last train’’ they would 
have to hang around until 5:15 a.m. when 
the milk train headed out of the Flinders 
Street Station. The milk train would only 
get them in after reveille. 

The electric train that makes the 25-mile 
run from Melbourne to Frankston, with 
some 24 stops, in a little over an hour, is 
modeled on English trains. Each car is 
divided into small compartments, with seats 
on both sides facing each other. The sta- 
tions and the ticket handling also closely 
follow the English pattern. A person buys 
his ticket for his destination, has it punched 
as he goes onto the platform and relin- 
quishes it to a ticket-taker when he arrives 
at his station. All is designed to be very 
nice and orderly. 

It did not take long for the Marines, once 
they were settled in their new surround- 
ings, to pick up the Aussie custom. The 
first night, when they arrived back in 
Frankston after liberty in Melbourne, they 
filed out in orderly fashion, turned in their 
tickets at the gate and wended their way 
down the ramp and onto the small platform 
where the buses were. It soon was evident 
that there weren't enough buses to go 
around. In fact, there weren't enough to 
take half of all the late returnees. The 
buses wheezed out and returned for more 
after about an hour and a quarter. By the 
time they returned to pick up the remainder 
it was well after three in the morning. 

On the second night of liberty, some of 
the men who had been on the train the day 
before were wise enough to park them- 
selves near the doors that opened from each 
compartment and were first out at Frankston 
Station. In piling through the gate they 
nearly upset the formal, staid ticket-taker. 
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The third night, the lid was off and a 
Pacific danger spot was born. Before the 
train had a chance to stop, desperate 
Marines were charging across the plat- 
form towards the tiny gate. The ticket- 
taker, this time, was picked up like a piece 
of flotsam on a surging sea, carried to the 
bottom of the ramp and deposited there as 
the Marines rumbled around the turn and 
sped for the buses. The next night the same 
thing occurred. 

But now the ticket-taker was learning. In 
picking himself up, dusting off his clothes 
and feeling for his horn-rimmed glasses, he 
was heard murmuring: “Those blankety- 
blank Yanks, etc.’ Thereafter, he never 
ventured near that point on any night 
after the return of the 10 p.m. train from 
Melbourne. In fact, to protect company 
property, each night he would open 
wide the flood gates for passengers of 
the two last trains and retire to the safety 
of his ticket office. The tickets could go 
uncollected. 

If a fellow escaped injury on alighting 
from the still swiftly moving train he would 
almost inevitably catch something like a 
sprained ankle or a bruised muscle in the 
stampede down the ramp and around the 
turn for the stretch run. Frequently, an 
over-anxious, over-tired or half-frozen Ma- 
rine would stumble somewhere along the 
course and fall. There was no stopping the 
rest. The rumbling herd would fall over 
him and the crowd behind, running pell- 
mell, would pile up in a kicking, squirming 
mass. A few quick thinkers occasionally 
would be able to skirt this melee and, 
despite a slow start from the train, get into 
the first batch of buses. 

This was not an unusual situation. It 
would happen about one night in three. It 
got to be such a good show that a morbidly 
curious crowd of the townsfolk would 
gather each night for the ‘‘fun.’’ Many can- 
didates for the Purple Heart picked them- 
selves up at Frankston Station. Contusions, 
lacerations and torn uniforms were a dime 
a dozen. But those who faced those hard- 
ships and discomforts probably would be 
willing to do it again. Between campaigns 
at Frankston it was good duty. END 
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Vera Vague assists Gagman Hope 
with the jokes aimed at the Corps 





PFC Eddie Bell twirls his moustache. 
Who wouldn't under the circumstances 
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avoid any hitches in the program 





Colonna missed a turn and drove on 
to San Diego. He was slightly late 


reading their lines during Hope's February 
18 broadcast. It was June’s cue: 

“It must be wonderful being in the Marines now 
that the war is over,’’ she said. ‘‘ You don’t have to 
take orders. You can get up whenever you want to. 
You can entertain girl friends in the barracks.” 

Hope leaned around the microphone and informed 
the 2000 Marines in the audience that: 

“It wasn’t our idea —— the recruiting officer made 
us put it in.”’ 

The house roared and Hope and Miss Haver 
went on with the kidding. 

He had brought his show to Camp Pendleton in 
honor of the Marine Corps’ setond anniversary of 
the Iwo Jima landings and it was a memorable 
occasion for the Marines who saw and heard the 
broadcast, and for the hundreds of others who were 
entertained by the comedian and his lovely guest 
when they visited the camp’s hospital. 

The afternoon of the broadcast the regular com- 
pany including Vera Vague, Desi Arnez’s orchestra, 
Jeri Sullivan, Wendell Niles the announcer, and a 
crew of technicians, arrived at the Pendleton theater 
at one o'clock. Of the entire company, only Jerry 
Colonna was missing. 

Colonna, who always finds himself fouled-up in 
mike-believe, had an actual experience which might 
have come directly from the script. He thought that 
Camp Pendleton was in San Diego and drove the 
many miles to that city before finding he should 
have stopped at Oceanside. He was late. This delayed 
the afternoon rehearsal. 

While Colonna was figuring the thing out, studio 
engineers, assisted by a Marine maintenance crew, 
went to work on the sound booth and set the lights 
for the evening performance in the post theater. 
Desi Arnez was busy directing the placement of his 
orchestra while his musicians assembled their assort- 
ment of Latin American musical gizmos. 

Although the comedian had many last-minute 
details to see to, he found time to visit the base hos- 
pital. He and June toured the wards in the huge 
place, and none of the patients knew whether to 
laugh at Hope or cry because June couldn’t stay 
longer. June and Bob signed autographs, put on lit- 
tle skits and posed with various patients. Some, in 
the course of events, got their hands held by the 
gorgeous gal. 

Back at the theater the two stars swung into step 
with the broadcast preparations. Arnez’s orchestra 
had finally been placed in a position which met with 
the maestro’s approval and their rehearsal of 
“‘Rhumba Macumba” was a solid part of the din 
filling the auditorium. Wendell Niles, the announcer, 
had chosen a secluded corner and was patiently prac- 
ticing his commercials. Miss Mirium and the Pepso- 
dent quartet were in the wings harmonizing their 
little ditty. The orchestra swung into ‘‘September 
Song” and Jeri Sullivan, red-headed songstress, 
began to sing. Somebody was hammering. The place 
was bedlam. 

Hope spent the next hour checking over the script 
with his writers. When Lieutenant Colonel John A. 


CB: HOPE and luscious June Haver were 


by Sgt. Lindley S. Allen 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by Sgt. Frank Few 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 











The famous wartime comedian familiar to 


help celebrate the lwo Jima anniversary 
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HERE’S HOPE AGAIN (cont.) 
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Hope and his pretty partner in humorous patter made it a big 
day for hospitalized Marines and 2000 others who saw the show 


Hope plays the part of a Pendleton Marine just back from China. 
A destroyer, docked in his girl friend's yard, made him suspicious 


Before the half hour 
beautiful June Haver 


McMillin, Pendleton’s Special Services Officer, asked 
the comedian to put on the show he sent along some 
background material on Iwo Jima. Some of this was 
included in the program. While a few last-minute 
changes were being penciled in, the show's big 
problem appeared. It was Colonna. 

With the cast ready and all equipment in order, a 
full transcription of the entire broadcast was made. 
After a play-back a few minor cuts were made and 
the script was ready. Everyone relaxed. 

Fifteen minutes before time to go on the air 
Hope was introduced to the all-Marine audience by 
Pendleton’s commanding officer, Lieutenant General 
Harry Schmidt, and the comedian went into his 
warm-up during which he gagged about Marines in 
general and the Pendleton people in particular. He 
had the house howling. 

Hope had put his audience into a receptive mood 
and in his half-hour broadcast he scored heavily with 
a series of Marine gags from a revised script 
dreamed up by his team of eleven Joe Millers. 

Veterans of Iwo were given priority on tickets. 
More than 200 of them had choice seats in the first 
rows. The remaining ducats were distributed among 
others of the camp’s personnel. ‘ 

Bob didn’t miss the China theme. In one skit he 
played the part of a Marine who had just returned 
from China. It is his first date with his girl friend, 
June Haver, and as he walks up to her door he makes 
some observations to himself: 

“*I wonder if any sailors have been calling on June. 
No I’m being too suspicious — and besides, any- 
body could have a destroyer docked on their front 
lawn. I hope she likes me in this uniform — and 
wait’ll she sees my campaign ribbons. I wonder why 
the sergeant made me put them in my hair?” 

Hope told June how happy he was to see her again 


show began, Hope and 
visited the hospital 


after having done so much rugged -China duty. 

“*Gee, I'm glad to be back. You’re just the same 
. . . those beautiful lips — that lovely hair — those 
funny eyes...” 

“*Funny eyes?”’ asked June. 

“Yeah, why don’t they slant like other girls’?”’ 

All of the lines were aimed sufficiently at the 
Corps to be sure hits. When Hope was telling about 
their arrival at Pendleton he said to June: 

**The Marines gave you a double reception — ¢ven 
their dog tags sat up and barked ...”’ 

The audience howled, and kept howling for more 
after Hope had gone off the air. 

It was National Brotherhood Week, and before 
his program ended Hope became serious for a few 
moments in a tribute to the Marine Corps and to the 
national observance. 

“* Ladies and gentlemen,”’ he said. ** This is Brother- 
hood Week, and tonight I’m looking at a lot of 
Marines who, two years ago tonight, were observing 
Brotherhood Week on hell’s front doorstep, Iwo 
Jima. The welcome mat was out, and the Japs had it 
criss-crossed with hot lead and steel, and over 4000 
Marines who crossed that welcome mat wet it with 
their life’s blood. Brotherhood Week is a good time 
to take another look at that Iwo Jima casualty list 
because it will always be a roll call of the creeds and 
colors and nationalities which make America the 
home office of freedom. And, speaking of brother- 
hood, whenever anybody tries to sour you on your 
neighbor because his blood comes in a different 
nationality, with a different set of customs and 
religion, just say ‘Look mister, tell that to the 
Marines!’ Yes sir, the U.S. Marine, the kind of 
American who doesn’t care what you've got in your 
blood, just so it’s full of red, white and blue cor- 
puscles. Goodnight everybody!”’ END 
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The only reason Pendleton 
Marines ever gave up Hope 
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The “regulation”’ beer party 
has become somewhat of an 
institution among thirsty 
Marines pulling guard duty 


around the Pacific islands 


by Sgt. Harry Polete 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


Photos by Corp. William Melierup 
Leathemeck Staff Photographer 


OOK up a good live Marine post, anywhere over- 
seas, and you will find that beer parties are very 
nearly regulation procedure. All that is needed to 
make the occasion a big success is a group of thirsty 
men, a good location and plenty of cold suds. An official 
okay must be had, but the thirst is the main drive, and 
there is no better place than the Philippines to work 
one up. So the Marine detachment at headquarters of 
the U. S. Navy in Manila is getting out regularly. 
There is a spot in the hills surrounding the capital 
city, whose cool breezes provide relief from the swelter- 
ing heat of the island. It is a little palm-grown park 
near Tagaytay, some 31 miles from the detachment’s 
barracks. Half the detachment goes one day and the 
other half another day, in this liberty mass movement. 
It’s tough for those left on watch, to see the Navy 
sightseeing bus shove off with a load of girls, Marines 
and beer, but the sweltering sentries lick the salty sweat 
from their lips and concentrate on the picnic they will 
have, come the next trip. 
In the case of the event pictured herein the picnic 
grounds, with their stone cookery, were reached shortly 
before noon. The weiners and pickles and salami were , 
broken out and there was a quick start on the beer. Aims 
Take it away, Photographer Mellerup. END 0 





Marines and their guests made the 50-kilometer trip to Tagaytay by 
bus. The chow truck had to be loaded up before things got underway 
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It’s chow down for this group of hungry Marines. Weiners roasted WO Fred Weatherby makes his bid membership in the Tagaytay Pork 
over embers and washed down with beer is an old American custom Detachment of the “Horse Marines.” Ponies rent for two pesos an hour 
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AFTERNOON IN THE PHILIPPINES (cont.) 
A palm-grown park near Tagaytay is a favorite spot 
for sud-sipping with Marines of the Manila 


Naval Detachment. This outing was a huge success 














The scenic hills around Manila intrigue the camera bug. Photographer During his jungle-stomping days on Samoa, Sergeant Ted Grant was an 
Mellerup caught both the bugs and the landscape in this unusual shot expert with the K-bar knife. He tests his skill on a cocoanut tree 
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Although the Filipino girls enjoy these outings, they cannot easily can eat on the base back at Manila. Miss Lily Snook is amused by the 
understand why the Marines drive 35 miles to have a picnic when they snow job she is getting from PFC James Hykes who tells her the reason 
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BSEACHHEAD AT CULEGRA 





boat and cross the beach. Don’t be afraid to get your 
feet wet. Clear the boat and the beach damn fast. 
or you'll tie up the next wave...” 

The sergeant spoke from the stern of the LCVP where he 
crouched, giving last-minute instructions as the craft bat- 
tered through the surf. There was a scraping thud. The ramp 
hit the water with a shivering splash and the men sprinted out 
and on up over the beach, heading for the nearest cover. It 
was the first wave of Second Division men, making a beach- 
head at Little Creek, Va. : 

The year was 1947. The men were new Marines, people to 
whom a beachhead was just now becoming a practicing reality. 
They were learning what the wartime Corps had to learn, and 
in learning it they were employing the latest things available The famous Second Division hit 
to those who fight amphibious wars. 


WW sont the ramp goes down, get the hell out of this 





the beach again, in simulated 


By Sgt. Frank W. Sewell Photos by Sgt. Ray Tyler 
Lectherneck Staff Writer Leotherneck Staff Photographer 


assault against Culebra during 


maneuvers in the Caribbean Sea 
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Brigadier Generals Dudley Brown and M. H. 
Silverthorn await landing at Little Creek 


The sergeant who spoke in the LCVP was one of 
the instructors of Little Creek's troop training unit, 
organized on a permanent basis more than a year ago 
to provide coordinated training in landing operations 
for Navy, Marine Corps and Army personnel 

The Troop Training Unit at Little Creek, com- 
manded by Brigadier General M. H. Silverthorn, 
and a similar instructional organization on the west 
coast, teach everything from boat discipline to the 
fine points of securing the OA line. The majority of 
instructors, both officers and men, have acquired a 
great deal of their know-how under actual fire. 

The Second Division, under the command of 
Major General Thomas E. Watson, was taken 
through the 51-day TTU course as a prelude to 
actual fleet maneuvers conducted in the Carribean. 
The elements of the division involved at Little 
Creek consisted of the Eighth regimental combat 
team; division artillery, Marine Air Group 14; the 
division reserve, two boat landing teams and the 
support group. 

The TTU schedule is divided into four phases. 
The first of these, indoctrination classes for officers 





Dressed in full battle gear the men stand by to await the order to 
embork aboard the ships that will transport them to the Caribbean 
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Captain F. W. Harrington demonstrates the use 
of a boom to two men of the Second Division 


and individual and basic training for enlisted, was 
held at Camp Lejeune, the Second’s home base. It 
lasted six days and provided the men with the 
rudiments of amphibious operations. 

Training for both officers and enlisted specialists, 
in their various assignments, is included in Phase II. 
This is set up for specialized training under 13 dif- 
ferent headings. Classes in supporting arms, field 
artillery, shore party, amphibious intelligence, 
amphibious supply and amphibious reconnaissance 
are included. Non-specialists are given training in 
combat swimming, troop life aboard ship, dry net 
practice on ship mock-ups, boat drills on LCVP’s 
and LVT’s, and company landings. 

Phase III, a five day course, covers all work on 
boat teams and amphibious techniques. The first 
three days are devoted to class instruction on de- 
barkation from small boats and amphibious vehicles 
and the formation of boat teams and boat waves. On 
the last two days the men make their initial beach- 
head landings. 

The final quarter of the training gives the men an 
opportunity to demonstrate by actual execution, all 
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In the training aids section of TTU, Navy and 
Marine personnel prepare visual aids for lectures 


of the factors of a typical amphibious operation 
under simulated battle conditions. The location 
selected for this mammoth landing was the island of 
Culebra, 18 miles off the coast of Puerto Rico. 

On the morning of February 12 all necessary gear 
for the operation was loaded aboard trucks to be 
transported to waiting ships at the Naval Operating 
Base, Norfolk, Va. Troop busses carried the men, in 
full battle attire, to the base where part of the 
following week was spent in loading and stowing the 
gear and supplies. Troop drill on the docks, con- 
ditioning hikes throughout the naval base and ship- 
to-shore operations occupied the remainder of the 
week before sailing. 

In the cold, misty dawn of February 20, troop 
transports and escort ships cast off their mooring 
lines from the docks of the Norfolk NOB. Slowly 
and cautiously they moved out into the bay, carry- 
ing the Second Division to its latest destination. 
This fast convoy was to be joined later at sea by 
slower units under the command of Rear Admiral 
R. O. Davis. The last mentioned had left for the 
Carribean two days earlier. 


In surroundings very similar to many a war-time scene members of the 
support group file up the gangwoay of the USS Taconic at NOB, Norfolk 
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Clouds of smoke and dust rise over the Northwestern peninsula as it and ships. Using this as cover the LSM(R)'s make a rocket-firing run 


is rocked by the earth-shaking bombardment it receives from the planes 


Culebra was to be considered the enemy strong 
hold and, to knock out such a major threat toour south- 
eastern coastline, it would be necessary for our forces 
to attack and occupy the territory. The job had been 
assigned to the Second Division and the Second Task 
Force of the Atlantic fleet 

Shipboard life was new to most of the Marines, 
but after they had secured their gear and done some 
exploring they knew the lay of their vessels how 
to get to the galley, the ship’s store, the soda 
fountain. There was taps to end the first day and 
seemingly right on its heels came the piercing 


‘Reveille, reveille, hit the deck " to start a new 
day 

Seasickness came to many on the second day. The 
seas were running high and it didn’t help the people 
along the rails much to see other vessels pitching 
and rolling. There was loud talk among the old salts 
about greasy pork. All through the initiatory misery 
the necessary pre-invasion routine was carried out 
troops briefings and drills with the tiresome regular- 
ity of war days. 

Enroute, wartime precautions were taken by the 
fleet. Destroyers patrolled the flanks and planes, 


along the coast to fire their deadly spinner rockets at enemy defenses 


on the alert for ‘enemy craft,”’ circled overhead 

From intelligence reports, officers of the attacking 
armada learned the imaginary enemy force was a 
well-balanced ground organization with little or no 
organic air or naval support. Its numerical strength 
was thought to be 3800 men, as of January 1. Addi 
tional information indicated they were well-trained, 
and that 95 per cent of their officers could draw on 
experience from World War II. Further data revealed 
that the length of time spent on Culebra had given 
them ample time to prepare effective defenses 

With this information, planes of MAG 14 began 


Pacific veterans were on hand fo train new Marines 


A destroyer comes alongside the USS Taconic to deliver guard mail, one 
of many tasks that was theirs while the ships were enroute to Culebra 





Loaded down with full equipnient Marines go over the side and down the 
cargo net as it is steadied by men in the rising and falling boat below 
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Leaving a bubbling white wake behind them, 
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Colonel Thomas McFarland, commander of the Eighth Marines, calls the 
the supporting Second Battalion ashore 


control vessel and orders 


their attacks on D—3. This was the beginning of the 
softening-up phase and for the next three days the 
enemy was constantly bombed and strafed. The 
planes were to knock out any installation which 
would hinder the landing. 

Aboard the USS Taconic, the communications 
ship serving as flagship of the attack force, reports 
were coming in to the joint operations plot room 
from the attacking planes, gauging the effectiveness 
of their efforts. The radio crackled with: 

**Pre-briefed rocket and bombing attack on enemy 
pillbox in target area 6118 love, completed.” 

And: e 

‘“*Pre-briefed rocket, bombing and strafing attack 
on anti-aircraft guns in target area 6019 Tare X 
completed.” 

Prior to the dawn of D-—3 the advance force had 
joined other elements of the task force. These 
elements consisted of the support group under the 
command of Rear Admiral E. W. Burrough, which 
was made up of the battleship Missouri, the 
cruisers Houston, Spokane and Huntington, and 
a force of five destroyers; the carrier group under 
the command of Rear Admiral R. F. Whitehead; the 
transport unit under the command of Commodore 
Edwin T. Short, consisting of five APA’s and an 
LSD; the anti-submarine warfare unit, the under- 
water demolition and reconnaissance group, and 
mine sweep units 
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the amtracks ferry the 
first wove of assault troops to their island objective, Blue Beach 
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oF: gti m: yet ~' 
The first wave of amphtracks clamber out of the surf ot Culebro 
and discharge troops who move out quickly for the hilltop OA line 
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Through D— 2 a continual pounding from surface 
forces was added to the air bombardment. Heavy 
clouds of smoke and dust hovered over the island. 
Upon completion of that day’s air strikes mine 
sweepers slipped in close to shore to clear a path 
through the imaginary mine field. Men of the under- 
water demolition team donned their rubber flippers 
and masks and dropped into the water for the 
swim ashore. They were to clear out obstructions in 
the water and on the beach. 


D 1 WAS a repetition of D--2. From 0700 
until 1800 the island was under attack by the 
fleet and its planes. After dark the troop reconnais- 
sance company quietly paddled to Blue Beach in 
rubber boats. The*recon men evaded enemy sentries 
and spent the night observing enemy installations 
and movements. The precariousness of this venture 
was stressed in the training. The imaginary informa- 
tion thus obtair°d was a vital factor in the games 
and the final preparations for a successful landing. 

Meanwhile, the ships had retired from the objec- 
tive area for the night. 

Early the morning of D-Day, PA systems on the 
transports blatted the news: 

“Now hear this. All hands man your general 
quarters stations.” 

The Taconic, from which this reporter covered 
the maneuvers, echoed with the closing of water- 





As the first waves of assault troops move towards the OA line LCVP's 
bearing the support personnel and equipment to man the beach come in 


tight hatches and the thud of boondockers as the 
men scrambled topside. The transports were moving 
through the darkness in toward the outer transport 
area. 

At 0400 a spray of rockets lit up the sky over the 
northwestern peninsula of Culebra. The LSM(R)'s 
had started their pre-dawn illumination to. watch 
the activity of the enemy. The troop reconnaissance 
company had completed its mission and had been 
withdrawn from Blue Beach. 

By 0500 — H-Hour minus 240 minutes — Task 
Force 23 had moved into the transport area and now 
the sun shone brightly and the weather was ideal 
for the landing. Aboard ships the Marines made last- 
minute checks of weapons and packs. Th: quiet, 
expectant atmosphere was suddenly rocked by the 
opening broadsides of the huge Missour/ and the 
cruisers as they began their immediate pre-assault 
firing. Battle planes peeled off over the smoking 
island, and reconnaissance planes circled, searching 
out and radioing positions of enemy gun emplace- 
ments. By 0800 the bombardment reached a cre- 
scendo and abruptly stopped. 

At 0700 the troops had begun going over the side. 
LST’s, bearing some of the units, lowered their 
ramps and let the amtracks into the water. The 
amtracks began to form waves in the order in which 
they would hit the beach. Higgins boats circled 
too, awaiting the word from the control ship. At 
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Tanks and bulldozers rumble from the ramps 
of LCT’s behind assault troops on Blue Beach 


>. 


A Marine photographer got this action shot as 
the troops approached the OA line on Culebra 


0820 control boats signalled the first wave in and the 
others followed at short intervals. 

As the first wave of amtracks left the line of 
departure the LSM(R)’s drew close to shore and 
fired their deadly spinner rockets, projectiles capa- 
ble of piercing several feet of concrete and steel 
walls. As the amtracks approached the beaches the 
warships rocked the impact area with a brief bom- 
bardment aimed at keeping enemy heads down. 

All along Blue Beach the assault vehicles roared 
and clattered out of the water. The first five waves 
were made up of the Ist Battalion, Eighth Marines. 
Offshore, the reserve battalion, consisting of the 
lst Battalion, Second Marines, circled slowly, wait- 
ing for the call to go in. LCVP’s, loaded with half- 
tracks, radio and hospital jeeps and support per- 
sonnel to man the beaches, followed the first waves in. 
These landings were witnessed by Under Secretary 
of the Navy Sullivan and his party. 

Simultaneously with the landing on Blue Beach 
a feint was made against Red Beach by the Ist 
Battalion, Second Marines. These waves moved to 
within 1000 yards of shore and then veered off and 
returned to their original assembly area, ready to 
land on Blue. They were summoned as enemy 
resistance ashore stiffened. The tanks came in right 
after them. 

Meanwhile the first assault waves had advanced 
up the steep hill just beyond the beach and had 








C Company, Ist Battalion, Eighth Marines, moves 
up behind tanks, quickly crossing the OA line 


reached the OA line. Overhead, rocket-firing planes 
blasted out enemy positions as they were picked out 
by spotters on the ground. 

At 1400 the commanding general notified the 
commander of Task Force 23 that he was ready to 
assume command ashore. By this time, on the orders 
of the commanding general, all remaining forces had 
landed. These elements consisted of the battalion 
landing team, Ist Battalion, Second Marines; the 
division artillery; the advance party, division head- 
quarters; the 2nd MP company; the reconnaissance 
company, and division headquarters. 

In the early afternoon of D-Day the assault forces 
had passed the OA line, established along the ridges 
of Hills 485, 450 and 338, and by 1700 the 2nd and 
Ist Battalions, Eighth Marines had occupied the 
forward beachhead line. This bordered the air- 
strip and extended along the road leading to 
Flamingo Lagoon. Roadblocks were set up, sentries 
posted and the Marines dug in for the night. 

At 0400, on D plus 1-Day, the sky over the 
Northwest Peninsula flamed with the rocket flares 
of the LSM(R)’s on their second pre-dawn illumina- 
tion mission to observe the movements of the enemy 
forces. Advancing behind tanks, the troops moved 
out to gain the 0-1 line, extending over hill 490, 
around Flamingo Lagoon to the safety limit, across 
the airstrip and around hill 450. At 0930 the attack- 
ing forces had seized the airstrip and were con- 
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Communications men who came with the first 
wave, install the first regimental switchboard 
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The enemy airstrip, with observation planes, 
as it looked to advancing forces of the U. S, 


tinuing their advance on the imaginary enemy. 

The Marines encountered little resistance when 
they reached the 0-1 line. They secured it and con- 
tinued their advance over the remainder of the 
island. Flamethrowers blasted the enemy out of 
their caves and pillboxes, tanks knocked out con- 
crete fortifications, while the troops eliminated all 
that was visible of the resistance. By the evening of 
D-plus-1, all major resistance had been wiped out 
and the mopping-up phase began. 

On the morning of D-plus-2 Culebra was officially 
declared secured. The training that had begun at 
Little Creek was completed. 

Since the early part of the century, Culebra has 
been subjected to constant bombardment by ships 
on shakedown cruises and fleet maneuvers, and its 
beaches have been secured many times by Marines 
against imaginary forces. The 850 inhabitants of the 
island view these landings with casual indifference. 
Prior to all operations they are warned to stay clear 
of the target area which is in the Northwestern 
peninsula. 

By 1500 of March 15, all troops and naval per- 
sonnel had re-embarked. The dusty and bearded 
Marines headed for the showers and then stood by 
for their first hot chow in three days. The following 
morning the ships got underway for Moorehead 
City, N. C., where the Marines disembarked and 
returned to Camp Lejeune. END 
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O the Corpsman 


ARINES of World WAR II will never forget the corpsman, the man with 
the awful needle and wonderful plasma. Many an individual Marine 
wounded in battle, has thanked for his aid many an individual corps- 
man who himself at the moment was in imminent danger of being hit. Secretary 
Forrestal has, in an official commendation, expressed the gratitude of the Navy 
and the nation for the unparalleled life-saving performance of the Hospital Corps. 


Commendation 


Out of every 100 men of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps who were wounded in World War II, 97 
recovered. 

That is a record not equaled anywhere, any time. 

Every individual who was thus saved from death, owes 
an everlasting debt to the Navy's Hospital Corps. The Navy 
is indebted to the Corps. The entire nation is its debtor, for 
thousands of citizens are living normal, constructive, ; happy 
and productive lives who, but for the skill and toil of t 
Hospital Corps, might be dead or disheartened by crippling 
invalidism. 

So, to the 200,000 men and women of the Hospital 
Corps, I say in behalf of the United States Navy: ‘Well 
done. Well done, indeed!" 

Without your service, the Navy's Medical Corps could 
not have achieved the life-saving record and the mind- 
saving record its physicians and surgeons and psychiatrists 
achieved. That others might live, your fellow corpsmen 
have given their lives; 889 of them were killed or mortally 
wounded. Others died as heroically from diseases they 
were trying to combat. In all, the Corps’ casualty list con- 
tains 1,724 names, an honor roll of special distinction 
because none among them bore arms. 

The Hospital Corpsmen saved lives on all the beaches 
that the Marines stormed. Corpsmen were at the forefront 
of every invasion, in all the actions at sea, on all carrier 
decks. You were on your own in submarines and the 
smaller ships of the fleet, performing emergency surgery 
at times when you had to his the fearsome responsibility of 
trying to save a life by heroic means or see the patient die. 
— resence at every post of danger gave immeasur. 

lence to your comrades under arms. Their bravery 
ven fortified by the knowledge that the Corpsmen, the 
sailors of solace, were literally at their sides with the skill 
and means to stanch wounds, allay pain and to carry them 
back, if need be, to safe shelter and the ministrations of the 
finest medical talent in the world. 

You corpsmen performed fox-hole surgery while shell 
fragments clipped your clothing, shattered the plasma 
bottles from which you poured new life into the wounded, 
and sniper’s bullets were aimed at the brassards on your 
arms. On Iwo omy for example, the percentage of casual- 
ties among your Corps was ter than the proportion 
of losses among the Marines. fo" ‘of your colleagues who 
gave their lives in that historic battle were posthumously 
cited for the Medal of Honor. One of the citations reads: 
“By his great personal valor in saving others at the sacrifice 
of his own life (he) inspired his companions, although 
terrifically outnumbered, to launch a fiercely determined 
attack and repulse the enemy force.” All that he had in his 
hands were the tools of mercy, yet he won a memorable 
victory at the cost of his life. 

No wonder men and women are proud to wear the 
emblem of the Hospital Corps! It is a badge of mercy and 
valor, a token of unselfish service in the highest calling — 
the saving of life in the service of your country. 


Your Corps’ men and women toiled, often as danger- 
ously, never less vitally, in areas remote from battle: In 
hospitals, on hospital ships, in airplanes, in laboratories 
and pharmacies and dispensaries. They helped, and are 
ae (for the task is far from over) in the salvage of 
men’s broken bodies and minds that is the grim product 
and perennial aftermath of war. Some of you contributed 
toward new techniques in research and practice. Some 
used particular skills in dental technology, some engaged 
in pest control to diminish unfamiliar diseases, others 
—_ natives of distant islands the benefits of modern 

—— , even to midwifery and everyday sanitation. 

res of Corpamen, made prisoners of war, used 
their skill and strength to retain life and hope in their 
a — through long years of imprisonment and 


v. 

—. their duty, wherever they were, the men and 
women of the Hospital Corps served the Navy and served 
humanity, with exemplary courage, sagacity and effort. 
The performance of their duty has been “in keeping with 
the highest traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 
That, to a Navy man or woman, is the highest of praise. The 
Corps has earned it, and continues to earn it. 

For, as I said, the task is not yet completed. Thousands 
of the war's casualties will long need the ministrations of 
physicians, nurses and the Hospital Corps before they can 
return to normal, peace-time pursuits. Hundreds may have 
to be cared for as long as they live; that these unfortunates 
are so few is in large measure due to the prompt, skillful 
aid accorded our wounded and stricken, by your Corps. 

Illness and accident will add wy numbers, ot 
course. There will always be the sick and the injured, and 
there will always be need for trained personnel to help 
restore them. The Navy's b laboratories are forever 
engaging in research to co: t disease, to speed the 
healing of torn flesh and broken bones, to devise new aids 
for the maimed to lead a normal life. And so I am impelled 
to address this message not only to the men and women of 
the Corps who have completed their service to the Navy, 
but to those who are presently in the Corps, and, also, to 
those who are joining — or re-joining — in that inspiring 
career. 

It is no easy profession, even in peace time. There is 
danger in the test-tubes and culture racks as menacing as 
in the guns of an unvanquished enemy. The ital Corps 
is never at peace. It is forever on the firing line in the 
ceaseless war against disease and ture death. That 
is why the Corps’ emblem is y “the red badge of 
courage,” a designation to all the oa that the person who 
wears it has been self-dedicated to the service of humanity. 

Customarily the ‘‘Well done” signal is reserved for the 
closing phrase of a message of congratulation, but I placed 
it in the forefront where, in this instance, it most fittingly 
belongs. I repeat it, here, with the postscript that in earning 
its “Well done,” the Hospital Corps is assured no other unit 
in the Navy did better in the degree of essential duty 


inspiringly performed. 
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Technical Sergeant Anthony Stankatis replaces Queen Jayne's crown with 
e@ barracks hot. Master Sergeant Dewitt Esterly and Saint Pot approve 


by PFC Herbert M. Hart 
Leotherneck Sto Writer 


Photos by Louis Lowery 
Leotherneck Photographic Director 


day is a day for formal celebration, which calls for 

royalty. It was to Quantico that the students turned for 
expert advice in picking a queen. A wise selection it was, for 
who better than Marines are qualified to make a pertinent pick 
from pictures of pretty girls? 

The assignment came in the mail and men of the Marine 
Corps Schools detachment were selected as volunteers for the 
judging. It was quite necessary to name the judges by outright 
selection. Bonafide volunteering would have perhaps created a 
riotous situation at Quantico. With the photographs there was 
a letter. 

“These are our nominations,”’ the Alfredians wrote. ‘Now, 
how about you guys selecting the prettiest one? We need a queen 
for our Saint Patrick ball.’ 

Of course it was no trouble at all. After long and careful exami- 
nation of the photos the Marines picked out Jayne McQuillan 
of Kenmore, N. Y. as the most likely looking queen stuff, and it 
was she who was crowned by John Heebner, another student who 
has the job this year of being Alfred’s St. Pat. 

Alfred University’s most famous component part is the New 
York State College of Ceramics, and since St. Patrick is the 
patron saint of ceramic engineers his anniversary is the biggest 
social event of the year on the campus. Queen Jayne is not a 
ceramics student, but Heebner, a former Navy officer, is one of 
the veterans whose numbers constitute more than 70 per cent 
of the ceramics school enrollment. 

There is a great demand for ceramic engineers these days. It 
offers perhaps one of the most promising fields for veterans. 
Graduates of Alfred are being snapped up, sometimes contracting 
for jobs before the four-year course is completed. Ceramics, the 


A T ALFRED UNIVERSITY, in Alfred, N. Y., St. Patrick’s 
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treatment of clay products with fire, includes a variety of manu 
factures ranging from clay ash trays to the linings of blast 
furnaces. 

Four hundred students were at the dance in the college gym 
when Queen Jayne was unveiled as the Marines’ choice. King Pat 
crowned her first and then three Marines whisked away the 
diadem and replaced it with a Marine hat and boat cloak while 
the orchestra gave out with “‘The Marines’ Hymn.” One of the 
visiting Marines, Major Joseph S. Skoczylas, of Quantico, read 
her commission as an honorary recruiting officer, which was a nice 
piece of recruiting publicity. 

The Marine judges were glad to have done their part and have 
gone so far as to volunteer for the task again next year. They 
make only one very small suggestion. Wouldn’t it be more 
businesslike to send the girls instead of the pictures? 


TURN PAGE 25 
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was over Saint Patrick danced A study in contrasts, fur coats and bathing suits grace this colorful 


saint sorority float. Each girl represents one of the university's activities 


Tiny Alfred University gives out with 
a St. Patrick’s Day celebration, 
and the Corps gets a pretty recruiter 
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The queen and her court register lush smiles for the cameraman. Left and Barbara Guillaume; front: Priscilla - Cochrane, Mary Alice Butler 
to right (back row) are Mary Herrick, Constance Brennan, Queen Jayne, and Ann Garside. The gowns are decollete — off-the-shoulder, that is 
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Ex-Marine Sergeant John Gilkes and Elizabeth Pendleton get the word John Heebner, Saint Patrick without the whiskers, and Robert Hawkins 
on industrial ceramic design at Alfred from Professor Kurt Ekdahl prepare the ceramic mugs used during the annual Irish festivities 


Ms Bs 

OR hed : 

Former AAF Flight Officer David Guillaume turns a bowl, one of the The Dean of the School of Ceramics, Samuel R. Scholes, demonstrates 
many items students at Alfred produce during their study of ceramics the art of glass-blowing, one of the oldest industries known to man 


Ex-Phm 3/c Robert Hawkins and Harry Barnes former Army pilot, examine A knowledge of design and composition is important in the study of 
some freshly baked steins they have just extracted from the big kiln ceramics. lovely Anne Garside models for the university's art class 
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B ice v me, men, your wishes all come true 














when you ship over in the Corps. I'll prove it. 

When I was in Boot Camp during the war 

I said, “If I ever find. myself going through this 

again, I hope somebody gives me a swift kick where 
I fit snugly in the swivel chair.”’ 

Well, here I am again, and my D.I., has kindly 
taken it upon himself to see that my wish comies true 
at least once every day. 

But a fellow can make too much of a good thing, 
and the other day, when my wish was granted with 
a little too much steam, I turned on my D.I., and 
baring my teeth in a snarl I said, ‘‘See here, times 
have changed. You can’t...” 

‘*Times have changed,”’ I said, ‘“‘but I guess you 
can.”’ And I gave him a friendly old toothless smile 
to show there were no hard feelings. 

Times have changed in the Corps, and it’s not the 
same. The recruiters told me I needn’t go through 
boot camp again, but I figured there would be air- 
conditioned barracks, inner-spring mattresses, and 
dress blues instead of dungarees. I thought that 
close-order drill would be replaced by a course of 
ballroom dancing, and that instead of calisthenics, 
we would be taught how to open car doors for 
diplomats, and direct visitors to the rest rooms at 
the United Nations. I was a bit mistaken, and as 
soon as they take the bit out of my mouth, I'll take 
it up with the chaplain. 

At first, however, I thought that nothing had 
changed. There were the same smiling, friendly peo- 
ple at the recruiting office, and the same train to 
Yemassee. ‘‘ The Champion’”’ — of 1824. It wasn’t a 
cattle train, though. The cattle train had straw on 
the deck, and ours had recruits. 

But when we arrived at Yemassee, a tear came 
to my eye. It wasn’t the same. Remember that fellow 
who used to be asleep on the bench in front of the 
drug store? He’s moved over to the bench in front of 
the hotel and the whole town looks off balance. 

We changed trains and moved on until the train 
stopped at Port Royal. The streets were deserted 
except for three Marines who had gone ashore from 
P.I. in 1942 for a Saturday night, and were still 
trying to get a taxi that would take them further 
back than Ribault’s. 

**I suppose,’’ I heard one recruit saying, “‘this is 
where we come evenings, after we're through train- 
ing for the day.” 

**I’m going to spend my week-ends in Savannah,” 
said another recruit who hadn’t washed his ears 
since the recruiting officer gave him a short talk on 
the beauties of boot camp. 

The first recruit turned to me. ‘“‘You were here 
before,”” he said. ‘‘What did you do in your spare 
time?” 

**My laundry,” I answered truthfully, and remem- 
bering all those gay Sunday mornings, I began to 
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wonder if I could still change my mind about the 
whole thing. 

We unloaded at Port Royal and took the barge 
across to Parris Island. As soon as I set foot on that 
well-remembered sandy soil, my arches began to 
hurt. And I felt that there was something different 
about the place, but I just couldn’t put my finger 
on it. 

The question bothered me as we marched to the 
Main Station Mess. Something was missing, but 
what was it? The food was the same, the D.I.’s were 
still shouting the same threats, the swimming pools 
were jammed with firemen and motor transport 
people, the PX steps were littered with ice cream 
boxes, the MPs were superintending the removal of 
cigar stubs from the streets. . . . 

**Say,”’ I called to the D.I.** Where are the WRs?”’ 

**What’s them?”’ he asked. 

I groaned. ‘‘The women Marines, of course.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘No women here, bud. I’ve 
heard they used to have them in the old Corps, but 
that was before my time.” 

**The Marine Corps,” I sneered. ** A fine outfit it’s 
become. No women. And it calls itself a military 
organization. Why, I can remember . . . aw, what’s 
the use.” 

I was so dejected by the news that the Corps was 
strictly a men-only proposition, that I didn’t care 
what the barbers did. What good to me now were 
the nylon stockings, the boxes of bonbons, the silk 
khaki step-ins . . . I threw all the junk away. For a 
moment I thought of giving the nylons to my D.I., 
but they weren’t his size. 

One of the first things on the schedule was a 
physical exam. As I remembered it from before, it 
was nothing. I walked into the room where the doc- 
tor sat, and he said, ‘‘Congratulations! By walking 
through the door under your own power, you have 
passed the physical.’’ And that was all. This time it 
was more involved. 

As I stood in the hall at the Dispensary a doctor 
came along and pinched me. “‘ Does that hurt?” he 
asked. 

“No sir,”’ I screamed, not wanting to show any 
weakness in front of the new men. 

**Doesn’t, eh?”” He took out a pair of hot pliers 
and squeezed my thumb in them with all his might. 
“I'll bet that hurts. Be truthful, now. Telling fibs 
won't help you in the Corps.” 

“*It pains slightly,”’ I gasped. 

The doctor smiled and looked me over. ‘‘ What a 
mass of old scars, contusions, partly healed fractures 
and lacerations you are,”’ he said pleasantly. ‘‘Were 
you in Hiroshima when the bomb went off?” 

“No sir,” I replied. “I’ve been in boot camp 
before.”’ 

The doctor whipped out a pad and pencil. ‘* Answer 
my questions and do what I tell you to,” he said. 
“Quickly. Lie down. Stand up. Bend over. Jump on 
your left leg — if you have one. Has any member 
of your family had any children which are you? 
Run in place with your middle nostril closed. Stand 
on your head and exhale through your toes. Did you 
ever have or were you ever inoculated against rabies, 
jake-leg, ogling, hysteria and second helpings? Have 
you ever had any amphibious operations? Any com- 
bined operations? 

‘*Where do you hurt? Squat down and touch the 
ceiling with your head. Is it true your feet are so 
fiat when you stand on your head you substitute for 





a runway on Page Field on weekends? What did you 
mean when you said you had venal varicosities? 
How do you spell varacosities? To the best of your 
knowledge do you have a heart, liver, lungs, and 
spinal column? Were you ever fatally wounded? 
Turn your head around .. . all the way around... 
How does it feel to be looking down your back? 
NEXT!” 

My next encounter was with an officer who had 
me at a distinct disadvantage. He sat behind a desk 
fully clad in the uniform of the day, and I stood 
before him in the suit which nature gave me. 

“Very sloppy,”’ was his first comment. ‘‘ Your 
trousers need pressing.” 

**Sir,”’ I said. “‘I am not wearing trousers. I was 
once trapped in a Turkish bath for three days, and 
never unwrinkled.” 

**Sit down,”’ he said, ‘‘ and cross your right leg over 
yaur left knee.” 

‘* A fine time for cheesecake photography,’’ I mut- 
tered. ‘‘I warn you, sir, it will never make the pin-up 
page of the Leatherneck.”’ 

“*You will rate a full page in my new book, 
‘Freaks, Frogs and Forget-me-nots,’”’ he said. **‘ As 
soon as I can classify you into the category you 
belong.” 

The doctor looked me in the eye. ‘‘I’m the psy- 
chiatrist,”” he said. 

‘*Aha,”’ I said. ‘‘ Are you going to read my mind?” 

**No,” he said. ‘‘I’m too busy just now. But I’d 
like to look at your mental pictures some time. Tell 
me, what do you know about women?”’ 

*‘Only what my wife Gizma told me.”’ 

**And she told you... ?” 

‘*To stay away from them.’ 

‘**Do you like to go out with females?” he asked. 

I nodded, blushing. 

**What kind?” 

**Human ones,”’ I whispered. 





“‘Are you shy, timid, meek, quiet, retiring and 
hesitant?”’ 

Again I nodded. 

**Why?” he demanded. 

“You join the Marines and get into Boot Camp,” 
I said. ** You'll find out."’ 

**Do you itch, twitch or beat your gums?” he asked. 
‘Are you afraid of the dark? Do you have night- 
mares? Do you feel inferior? What time is it?”’ 

‘No, no, yes, no, yes, no, I was about to ask you.” 

**Time for your shots,”’ he said. ‘*Good day.”’ 

Well, shots in the arm are nothing new to me. In 
my day I’ve felt more needles than a Bing Crosby 
recording of ‘* White Christmas.”’ 

“Take my arms. ..’*’ I sang to the corpsman. ‘If 
you must juice them ...”’ 

The corpsman looked at me. *‘Arm shots next 
week,” he said. 

“And this week?” | 

He lifted his needle. All I saw was the square 
point, and then I swooned. 

When all of us in the platoon had recovered con 
sciousness, the D.I. addressed us. ‘* You people have 
just passed your physical and mental examinations. 
You are in perfect health. We'll have no falling down, 
blisters, or getting tired in this platoon. Do you 
understand?”’ 

“Yes sir!” we shouted. 

The D.1. cupped his hand over his ear. ‘I didn’t 
hear nothing,”’ he said. 

“*Yes sir!’’ we screamed at the top of our lungs. 

He sneered. “*I could make more noise than that 
cracking hickory nuts with a soft banana.”’ 

We drew in breath. ** YES SIR! !'" We blew over 
three barracks buildings and overturned a truck with 
the blast of our shout. 

**Well,”’ grumbled the D.1I.** This is your first day, 
so I'll accept that. But before I get through with you 
people, you will learn to speak up. Forward, hoo!” 

We were hurried to the Dental Dispensary and 
assigned to various molar mechanics. I went in a 
little room that had a sign, ‘‘Oral Surgery, Teeth 
Filled, Beaten Gums Repaired, Peanuts, Candy Bars, 
Apples, Second Hand Magazines and Wood, Sawed 
Stove Length.” I sat down in the chair, leaned back, 
and opened my mouth. 

The dentist looked at my teeth. *‘Gracious sakes, 
man,”” he swore, ‘‘where did you get those teeth? 
You've got more gold in your mouth than the 
Beaufort Bank has Confederate ten dollar bills. 
What Navy dentist is responsible for the mother lode 
behind your lips?”’ 

“It’s a long story, Sir,’’ I said. ‘* These are not 
my teeth at all. Last year, in Japan, I went to a 
public bath. You know how it is there — when you 
enter, you have to check everything that’s loose and 
put it in a basket. Well, it’s pretty steamy in those 
baths, and what with one thing and another, I was 
last to leave. I discovered that someone had taken 
my basket, and I had to take the one that was left. 
It belonged to a geisha girl, and these are her teeth.”’ 

“* And they fit?”’ 

‘*Like summer service trousers,"’ I said. ‘‘Only, 
these teeth are used to smiling a great deal, and I 
find myself in occasional trouble when standing in 
the position of attention. Just as the D.I. comes by 
my teeth will break into a golden grin, hiss politely, 
and mutter ‘So sorry, please.’ ”’ 

‘*Have you ever heard what happened to your 
teeth?” the dentist asked. TURN PAGE 











“Who are you trying to kid; Gherkin,’ the D.f. ¢ 


““Yes,”’ I said. ** They're still in Japan. It’s a sad 
thing, too. Seems that this geisha girl was riding in a 
truck with some Marines. They started complaining 
in the usual way, and my teeth, knowing that it 
was time for all gums to beat, started clacking of 
their own accord. The poor girl didn’t want to let the 
words out, and tried to hold her mouth closed. The 
teeth moved so hard they broke her jaw in three 
places, and she had to leave her job at Joe's Gypsy 
Tea Room.” 

**Poor girl,"’ the dentist sighed. ** What is she doing 
now?" 

“She has a little stand in front of the Dai Iti 
Hotel, where she sells fish heads and cigars to senior 
officers,’’ I said. And nodding good day to the den- 
tist, I put on my kimono and high wooden sandals 
and clattered out. 

When I got downstairs, I saw the D.I. sitting 
alone, waiting for the recruits. I thought I'd have a 
little fun with him, so I hid my face behind my fan 
and muttered, ‘‘Shitsurei, handsome, Beaufort wa 
doko desu ka?’’ And lowering my head, I trotted 
past him. 

A firm hand suddenly seized me by the obi. ‘‘ Who 
you trying to kid, Gherkin?”’ the D.I. growled. 

** Just like the old days,” I sighed. ‘‘ Tell me, is it 
still the same? Never give a boot a chance to catch 
his breath, run him ragged, work him weary, drill 
him, scare him, dare him .. ."’ 

**Hang on, and you'll see,” the D.I. said grimly. 

As soon as the platoon all came down, we started 
again. We ran to the hospital and gave blood, and 
ran back to the barracks to see if the bunks were 
lined up. We ran to the QM and picked up a ton of 
clothes and ran back to the barracks to see if the 
deck was made of wood. Then we ran back to the 
Armory to get our 782 gear. 

“* You'll be making three furrows on the way back,”’ 
the D.I. yelled as I showed signs of fatigue. “‘ Move 
up! Move up!” 

At the Armory we filled our canvas bags with 
enough scrap metal to have kept Japan in the war 
for two more years. 

“Sling the bags around your necks,” the D.I. 
ordered. I did, and a moment later I was standing 
like a frightened ostrich, with my head a foot under- 
ground. Faintly I heard, ‘‘ Forward, hoo!”’ I moved 
my legs and took three steps before my feet came up 
even with my head. I kept moving, but slowly. 

Then someone was jumping up and down on the 
curve of my spine, and the D.I. was yelling, ‘‘Get 
your head up! You're making the third furrow with 
your head. That's against regulations." 

We marched back to the barracks with our rifles 
at the trail. Mine was awfully heavy, and I let it hit 
the deck a few times. 
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IT SHOULDN’T HAPPEN TO A D.I. (cont.) 


“*Gherkin,”’ the D.1. said angrily. “‘ Your butt is 
dragging.” 

“Really it isn’t sir,”’ I cried. “‘It’s these size 62 
dungaree trousers they gave me.” 

“If you can’t carry a nine pound rifle,” he con- 
tinued, “‘what are you going to do when you are 
assigned to the artillery?” 

“They won't send me there,” I said. ‘I’m not 
qualified.” 

So far, boot camp was proving pretty much the 
same as the first time I went through. But the real 
test of whether the Corps had changed or not would 
come when I went to Classification. And that came 
as soon as we dumped our gear. 

We were run over to Classification, and I was 
ushered into a little booth where a Marine sat con- 
sulting a thick book, ‘‘Pin-ups From Cleopatra to 
Hayworth.”’ My visit with him was brief. 

“‘What was your civil occupation, if any?’’ he 
asked, never looking up from his book. 

“Writer,” I said. 

“*What kind?” 

**Words.”” 

“Any previous military experience?” 

**I was in the Corps during the war.” 











“‘What’d you do during your wartime cruise?” 

“I wrote. I was on the Leatherneck.”' 

“*What else?” 

**That’s all. It’s the only thing I know how to do.” 

“*Okay, you'll go to artillery school as soon as you 
finish your boot training.” 

**But I don’t know...” 

**You're not supposed to. You're a recruit.” 

Well, I walked out shaking my head. It was true.’ 
The Corps had certainly changed. Imagine sending 
a writer to artillery. That never would have hap- 
pened in the old days. It would have been Cooks and 
Bakers, Field Music, or Military Police. 

By now it was time for chow. We were marched 
to the messhall, and, as usual, marked time outside 
while we waited to be let in. 

**Double time!"’ the D.I. commanded. Our tempo 
increased. 

‘** Triple time!"’ he shouted. We moved faster. 

**Sextuple time!"’ he howled. 

I moved my feet so fast they began to burn. I'll 
show this D.I., I thought. I'll show him how an old 
salt performs. I worked my feet at top speed until he 
screamed, ‘‘Septuple time! Don’t rush the cadence!” 

When he halted us, the soles of my shoes were 
smoking, but I had given him a lesson. He walked 
over to me, and I prepared to receive his word of 
praise. 

**Gherkin,” he said cuttingly, ‘* you're supposed to 
be an old hand, and look what you're doing. You'll 
ride the range for a week.” 

‘**What have I done wrong?”’ I cried. 

He pointed at my feet, which were still scorching, 
and at the wisps of smoke that rose from the soles 
of my shoes. 

**You know we don’t allow smoking in the ranks,”’ 
he said. 

“*How dare you?” I said. ‘* You boot.” 

“I've got time on you,” he said. 

**Were you in boot camp during the war?” I asked. 

oe No.” 

**Then where were you?” I sneered. 

‘**Overseas,”” he said. ‘‘I went through boot camp 
before the war. Now, what were you saying?” 

“I’ve wrung more salt out of my eyes than I ever 
thought possible,’’ I said sadly. ‘When am I ever 
going to learn that the D.I. is always right.” 

We marched into the messhall, and except for 
bunk drill, swabbing the deck, riding the range, 
guard duty and two lectures, the first easy day of the 
snap post-war boot camp was over. But do you 
think I regret shipping over? It's not the case. It’s 
just these damn Japanese teeth of mine that keep 
saying, ‘So sorry, please.” ated 
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high in the palate. She worked as a taxi-dancer in Shang- 
hai’s International Settlement. 

There have been many hard things said, in print and smug con 
versation, about the taxi-girls. They are accused of living in low 
financial and moral levels, but it was a relative matter in China. 
Many thousands of the natives lived far worse than the women 
at the Palidrome. 

The 'Drome was a big place, having what passed for style in 
that locale. I know that more than a dozen of its steady customers 
carried sabers in our weekly regimental reviews. A lot of wealthy 
Chinese went there: some Japs too, and a few English and 
American civilians. All of them gentlemen, lonely and usually 
well behaved. 

And Kata rated just about number one among the little ladies 
who charmed you with an eye on the clock. She stood not more 
than half an inch over five feet, with eyes the color and luster of 
a blob of wet ink, and lips as deep in red as the silks she had 
brought with her from Japan. 

The rate of pay for the girls was maybe 60 per cent of each 
dance ticket, the management taking the rest. These ducats cost 
something less than a nickel, Stateside coin, so their base pay rate 
was not high, with each dance lasting almost three minutes. Yet 
Kata kept a roomy apartment in the clean, and therefore expen 
sive, sector of Avenue Joffre over in Frenchtown. 

Sitting and watching the maneuvers on the floor, I learned 
where the money came from. Something seemed at work on the 
men as they danced with her; perhaps their prides would have 
suffered less if the price of each dance had been ten times as much. 
They acted as if they thought Kata was the most helpless kitten 
in a city of opportunist tomcats, and they shelled out to her like 
broken slot machines. All they got for their coin was one of the 
slowest smiles on the other side of the 180th, and perhaps a warm 
feeling for having aided one of the Almighty’s weaker creatures. 

High in the competition for the regiment's first dope was a man 
named Clayton, of the big-footed, clumsy variety. If I had been a 
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KATA’'S CHOICE (cont.) 


sweet-scented woman who could fool an Idaho clod- 
hopper into thinking he was a top-flight dancer — 
and Kata could do this to any one of us — I could 
have found a full 200 guys I should have preferred to 
Clayton. But Kata seemed to think he was all right, 
all right enough so that if Clayton were not there to 
see her home from work, she would dart into a taxi- 
cab and have no word or smile for anyone. Such was 
the case when I became a buddy of Clayton's. 

Before I discovered that he had the stuff with 
which Japanese witches are charmed, he had noth- 
ing of interest for me. I had considered any time 
spent in his company just so many minutes which I 
should never have another chance to spend wisely. 
After I began going ashore with him, he still had 
me stopped. He was ugly, too much nose hanging 
over a chin which tried to disappear when he 
laughed, His conversation was a string of wit that 
should have been retired to stud a decade before he 
brought it out of Mississippi. 

We got to be a habit with each other. Especially 
after I noticed that he was having more money to 
spend since becoming the only uniform in Kata’s 
life. Her money, no doubt; but he was a PFC with 
a loose hand, and I a corporal with an allotment — 
but enough of that, it does not pertain. 

Anyway, there was always one and usually two 
of us at the table behind Kata’s chair each night. 
We did not cramp her style with too many de- 
mands for attention; she had to earn her living at 
dancing. But when either of us wanted to execute 
what we fondly call our dancing, Mr. Bigwig Jap 
could wait, as did the captain of our company one 
night. That got us some hard looks. 

Clayton's exercises on the floor were some varia- 
tions he had worked out of the old two-step; and 
he would not have improved it in 18 cruises. He 
always propelled Kata about backwards, one step 
forward, one to the left. Yet to look at the girl’s 
face, you would have sworn she was doing something 
out of Strauss with Astaire for a partner. When a 
woman will like that kind of dancing, she is cither 
in love, or her motives are about to get the best of 
her 

My dancing was a trifle better; with enough space 
and a few drinks inside, I could whirl. She still 
looked as if she were having fun; but I always fin- 
ished with a feeling that I was being tolerated and 
there was at least one man with whom she would 
rather spend the music. When we headed back, 
there that guy would be sitting, like a possum 
trying to show a sense of humor. A man’s ego can 
suffer under such treatment, but I still thought she 
was the best dancing in the city. 

Around two in the morning the "Drome closed 
doors; and we made a threesome of it. We toured 
some areas which could be called exotic if you 
strained your imagination enough. Actually we paid 
good money for drinks that tasted like diluted kero- 
sene, and sat in places with every breed of spurious 
atmosphere; but it was a good crew. I could blow 
my face off on everything in the books. Clayton 
could relieve himself of the stuff he chose to regard 
as high humor. Kata was the perfect audience. Her 
silence, and the smile when we included her in a 
glance or gesture, was the greatest applause I ever 
hope to receive. 

There were times when Clayton and I wanted to 
talk over her head, and the intuitive witch would 
let us. At these times there would not be a hint of 
understanding in her face, although I would now 
bet a month’s pay that she understood everything 
we said. 

When these excursions ended, frequently with 
the dawn half-blown and the morning smells of the 
city (no nice things) in the air, I would catch a 
rickshaw for the compound on Haiphong Road. 
Clayton left with our lady of that evening and I 
would not see him until some time in the late morning. 


Things eased along like this until Clayton caught 
two weeks’ restriction in December of 1940. By 
then the-table-behind-Kata’s-chair habit was well 
with me. I really extended myself to see that she 
should not be lonely in this two weeks. Every cor- 
diality was shown to my efforts, but nobody was 
allowed to forget that the star of the game was 
temporarily on the bench, and present company 
was a substitute. I found myself carrying notes be- 
tween them. Just why they didn’t use the telephone 
I can’t be sure. I wish now that I had read some of 
those letters, but I didn’t. 

It was a twosome arrangement for that fortnight. 
She was still good company. Quiet at the proper 
times and ready with an appreciative ear when I 
chose to bullyrag her patience with some of the 
silly refuse I was twisting out of books at the time. 

Now, you could sell the peanut concession in 
the Washington Monument sooner than you could 
this platonic relation stuff. I am a realist in matters 
of biology and French perfume; but I got precious 
little lipstick on my handkerchiefs during that two 
weeks. Few doors have ever excluded anyone as 
firmly and politely as did the entrance flaps to 
Kata’'s place, night after night. She was making me 
think I was liking it; and all the time I was getting 
exactly nowhere. 


BY of this failure of objective, Clayton was 
not certain. In fact any conviction his shallow 
wit would have entertained in the matter would have 
been in the extreme opposite direction. I found this 
out when I delivered one of Kata’s notes about 
three days before he was to get his liberty card 
back. He was sitting on the edge of his bunk when 
I came in. A silly, smug, wide grin was on his mouth 
as he read the thing; then it faded and be began 
talking. 

“*Where did you and Kata go last night?” 

“Down on Avenue Joffre. Two or three joints. 
We weren't out very late.” 

“She ask about me?” 

“‘Coupla times. I told her that you weren't being 
starved or beaten. She had too much good sense to 
harp on any subject.” 

“*Have a good time of it?” 

“**Yeah, sure, pretty good.” 

“*Do much drinking?” 

**Not too much.” 

**Ja go home in a taxi, or a rickshaw?” 

“*Taxi, why?” 

** Just wondered.”” He was watching my face like 
a hungry hawk while we were talking. 

A bunch of the second battalion guys were in a 
poker game on the bunk next to Clayton. I stepped 
over to sweat it awhile. He stayed on his bunk; then 
all of a sudden he got up and walked out toward 
the hall, digging me in the small of the back and 
motioning me out with him as he passed. 

I knew that it was not a new dirty joke on his 
mind, for he always wanted the largest possible 
audience when he let off his new ones. When I got 
out into the hall, he moved up close to me as if I 
were in for the third degree. He pushed his face 
right up at mine. His nose came about to my chin. 
I turned a little to let him fire from the side, but he 
would have none of it. He hopped around into my 
eyes again, and I knew that when Clayton could 
get up that much brass he was not going to discuss 
the missionary efforts in the inner provinces. I got 
it straight. 

“*Look here, John, are you trying to run in under 
me with Kata?” 

I got out a cigaret on that, then made him fish 
for the match. But he still wanted an answer. 

“You wouldn’t blame me too much for trying, 
would you?” 

—"e I guess not. But I want to know. How are 

.? Does Kata. ..?” he didn’t seem to have 
a nerve to follow through. He looked a little as 
if a tear or two would ease his misery. 


“*I will sure let you know when I do, chicken.” 

“Will ya, John? That’s all I ask. Just tell me, 
will ya?” 

**Sure, I'll tell you.” I gave him a nasty laugh. 

“Damn it, John, I don't give a damn. She don’t 
mean nothing to me. But I just want to know when 
she starts doubling up on me. You'll tell me, won't 
you?” 

“Sure, sure, I'll give you the dope.” It tickled me 
to see he did not believe me. 

‘“‘Aw, climb down off it, Clayton. Let’s go get 
into the game. I need some more mex for tonight.” 

I lost a hundred in 20 minutes. That was when 
the exchange was about 20 to one. I headed ashore, 
and Clayton grunted when I said I'd see him. 

I had three more nights of Kata’s company with- 
out the added benefit of Clayton’s wit. The money 
that went into various bar tills that night would 
have brought me far more satisfactory results in 
certain other establishments on some of the darker 
streets, but this had gotten to be an all-out affair 
with me. It all added up to 14 times at bat, with 
exactly that number of strike-outs. I was not about 
to do anything with, or to, that little lady's curves. 

There was less than no likelihood of my admitting 
the box scores to Clayton. The first night he got 
liberty, he was prompt in his seat at the old table. 
Kata seemed to be staying within her own skin 
with some difficulty. I pretended to be the amused 
but well-wishing observer and continued to wonder 
what Clayton had that she found so wonderful. 

He put no questions to me that night, but I am 
certain he put some direct queries to Kata, and did 
not believe her when she answered in the negative. 
His eagerness to discuss matters at next morning's 
chow convinced me he was unsatisfied. 

** John, I think Kata is playing me the old double- 
shuffle.” He strained for an unconcerned note in 
his voice, but he stopped eating for my answer. 

** Aw, you're a dope. Anyway, you have no strings 
on her.” 

“*Yeah, I know that. But I want to know about it 
if it happens. I don’t give a damn . 

ye . but you just want to know!” I sneered as 
I said it for him and he shut up to resume eating. 

For the next eight or nine months, Clayton man- 
aged to keep off restriction. I don’t know why I 
didn’t cut him off and go ashore alone; but we always 
would end up checking out the gate together. He was 
lonely as a mongrel pup, and was glad to buy a lot 
of my beers just to have me around to listen and 
laugh at his lousy stories. We still made the excur- 
sions in trio. My dancing improved a little under 
Kata’s treatment. Clayton’s was still that clod- 
hoping two-step, and the girl still looked as if she 
were eating it up. 

She never had a third key made for that apart- 
ment on Avenue Joffre. Sometimes, to relieve some 
of my combat fatigue, I spent a certain amount of 
time in the company of other women. But I still 
would have preferred Kata to a full dozen White 
Russians in a Christmas sock. 

Well, along toward the end of August of 1941, 
somebody in a brass hat decided that the Jap’s little 
picnics in China were practice for something larger. 
As a first part of a big move, a hundred or so men 
were slated for a “‘yard-bird” detail to Cavite. 
Because of an incident which involved some eight 
hours I was over-leave, I was included in this list 
of quasi-undesirables. Three bill-collectors — the 
Chinese call them shroffs — saw me off. But no 
women. Kata was probably snoring at the time, 
although the thought of her making such noises in 
her sleep causes me some distress. 

Several things happened before I saw Clayton 
again. I made another stripe; there were events at 
Pearl Harbor, and the remainder of the regiment 
had junketed down to Olongapo in a President liner, 
just in time to have two beers apiece and start 


digging foxholes. 
By the first of the year 1942, MacArthur had seen 
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“ . . . always one and usually two of us at the table behind Kata's chair each night. .. . 


fit to string a chain of Marine foxholes around Cor- 
regidor. There would be a hole, a few feet of space, 
another hole, on all the approachable beaches. The 
Cavite crew joined the regiment as a 3rd battalion 
and a few spares were juggled about by zealous 
sergeants major until I found myself again in the 
2nd battalion. 

In those hectic, dusty days a man sought the most 
convenient foxhole (excepting possibly the colonels) 
when the raid siren moaned. So I was not too sur- 
prised one day to feel a pair of brogans between my 
shoulders as I hid from some noises in the sky. But 
it was disconcerting to find these shoes belonged to 
Clayton. 

I doubt that we shook hands; but we did make 
some noises of glad recognition which were hard 
put to compete with some of the pops and booms 
which were lifting the face of The Rock. Not to 
mention many screams of this and that from all 
directions. My old suspicions about the stuff be- 
hind Clayton’s navel were confirmed. For once he 
was not trying to split my sides. Not that I was 
downing any Zeros with my Springfield, but I hope 
that I was not as watery as he was. 

We rode that raid out. It happened to be that 
first long one when the Japs had decided that the 
rumors of 90-mm. AA guns on Corregidor was just 
so much morale-starch. Four hours is a long time, 
especially for one’s maiden appearance on the 
boards. 


But in time we both got a little tired of being 
scared and talked. Clayton brought me up to date 
with regimental events, social and otherwise. The 
outfit had pitched one whing-ding of a doozer for a 
party just before they left Shanghai, and all hands 
had loosened their tongues and libidoes at the ex- 
pense of the corporation. And Kata had seen him 
off from the piers at the Bund. 

He was no Sir Walter Scott, but I got a fair pic- 
ture of the scene of separation. She shed no tears. 
In fact, I would take an oath that any capacity on 
her part for the shedding of tears would have been 
only something learned to hoodwink and bulldoze 
American men. No doubt that ninny Clayton 
made some promises which would not have been 
kept had the war been delayed for two full decades, 
and I think that Kata had the very sound sense to 
smile and not believe a word of it. 

We discussed the various merits of White Rus- 
sians, the vicious Ginebra of the Philippines, what 
we were going to do to how many wide-eyed dam- 
sels when we got back to the Golden Gate. And then 
Clayton got directly to cases. 

“Say, John, how do you think Kata is making 
out with the Japs in Shanghai?” 

““Cripes, she’s an Oriental — she’s doing all right. 
Even if she had a bright pink skin in a purple- 
complexioned world, she would have gotten along. 
She had what a lady in these troubled times needs 
very much.” 


** You kinda liked her, didn’t you?”’ he was jeering, 
hoping I would blow my lid, I guess. Old Clayton 
getting shrewd; a major miracle, indeed. 

‘“‘Why don’t you take that one-track mind of 
yours to some other fox-hole?” It was enough to 
have war-noises on your nerves without this addi- 
tional question and answer stuff. 

Things came fast after that. There was a lot of 
war in a short period, and then a longer period of 
imprisonment. Your dreams of curves and red- 
mouths don’t have much color when you are hungry 
enough to eat soggy rice without salt. You take 
care of your tummy first, and then maybe you 
dream. 

In weak moments in prison camp we ran around 
with little books in our hands, collecting the State- 
side addresses of everybody in sight. I dropped my 
book somewhere and have never taken time to 
regret it. 

But a few days ago I got a letter from Clayton. 
He is police sergeant in some guard post on the 
West Coast, with three more stripes. 

He has married — they all have. He is the father 
of a child which weighed something or other at 
birth. He would like very much to see me and talk 
the old talk. 

All of this from the first paragraph. The second: 

‘*Now that it is all done and gone, you probably 
won't mind telling me. Do you remember that 
Mewes” END 
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Manager Bull Trometter maintains a cheerful 
outlook for baseball this yeor on the coast 
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” SONG. ee 
Private Bill Pearson lands a looping right on the jaw of Private Al 
Moore in one of the fights staged in the arena at Camp Pendleton 


by Sgt. Lindley S. Allen 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


PORTS in the Marine Corps, as in the other services, are 

back to the peacetime norm. The big names and the big games 

are gone with yesterday’s headlines—gone with the war. But 
although service sports aren’t receiving the national attention 
they once did, the same interest is there, and more Marines are 
more active in athletics now than they had a chance to be when 
people like Angelo Bertelli and T. S. Williams were lugging the 
pigskin and swatting the horsehide. 

This year the Navy, and with it the Marine Corps, are featur- 
ing a large-scale athletic program on a well-integrated inter- and 
intra-post basis from the platoon level up. All naval districts have 
formed leagues in the major and the minor sports. An excellent 
example of this is the 11th district which embraces San Diego, 
Pendleton and environs. 

Perhaps because of ideal weather conditions these two big 
California bases have always put a heavy accent on sports. 
Athletics hold a prominent place in the Recruit Depot’s training 
program. Every Saturday afternoon boots from all platoons 
engage in round robin events such as volleyball, basketball and 
touch football. Last New Years day two recruit elevens added 
the Boot Bowl to the long list of holiday contests. Swimming 
meets and smokers are held regularly. 

For a postwar year, the late basketball season at San Diego 
was surprisingly good. The Basemen started out as a green, 
inexperienced team but, under the tutelage of Lieutenant Colonel 
George Newton, they quickly rounded into shape and at the end 
of the season had run up a string of 15 straight victories before 
meeting and losing to El Toro in the final game. 

Although the big Marine teams in recent times have been 
built of warring civilians, this has not always been so, and one of 
the notable exceptions were the San Diego Marines of prewar 
fame. Oldtimers still talk about this team. It included stars like 
Harold Roise, Cheezy Neal, Red Callahan, Don Gibson, Rivers 
Morrell and Luke Robertson. In 1939 the Dago Marines met 
some of the best elevens on the Coast and were undefeated. They 
dropped just one game in 1940, to the University of Oregon. 

Things were looking up in baseball at both San Diego and 
Pendleton at the season’s opening. San Diego had the largest 
spring-training turnout in its baseball history, and Pendleton’s 
hopes for duplicating last year’s excellent nine were high. 

Pendleton, with its natural resources for outdoor recreation, 
offers a wide variety of pastimes not found on ordinary posts. 
There are horses and the surf to ride, and hunting and fishing on 
the sportsman’s menu. Soon there will be golf. An 18-hole course 
is being laid out in picturesque Windmill Canyon. END 


War’s end knocked the “big time’ out of Marine Corps athletics, 


but left in its place a wave of enthusiasm that is 


sweeping every base and post in the nation 
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The eeation ¢ bowler of San Diego is Master Sergeant Horry Wayland Ashcraft, San Diego center, scoring in the Chevron 
“Pop” Gayer. His average for the season stands around 184 basketball tourney victory over the Noval Training Center 
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Brud Davis carries the mail for the Camp Delmar eleven in a hectic of Camp Pendelton. The Corps’ well-integrated sports program begins 
game with the Naval Training Center last season. Delmar is a part at platoon level, progressing into intra- and inter-post tournaments 
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of Smith College, but to Winifred McCloskey it 

seemed, somehow, a surprise. Ever since her 
blind date in a Cambridge bar a few weeks before, 
things had been happening so fast she hadn’t 
noticed either the calendar or the weather. 

Spring was very lovely, of course, but it meant 
that graduation was rapidly approaching. And 
graduation meant problems that would demand 
decisions. 

It all began when a classmate rapped on Winnie’s 
door one evening and invited her to come along on a 
double date. 

**But I've got a thesis to write,”’ pleaded Winifred. 

**He’s a Marine from Quantico and I know we'll 
have fun,”’ insisted the classmate. ‘‘ The thesis can 
wait.” 

Winnie glanced at the table littered with a jungle 
of papers and reference books. Then she said: 

“*T’ll be ready in five minutes.” 

That was the evening Winifred met Bill Hackett. 
He asked for another date, and another. This led 
to a string of them, and before long Winifred and Bill 
were engaged. 

Bill was awaiting a discharge at Quantico and 
intended to go back to Harvard in the fall to con- 
tinue his creative writing studies. His university 
education had been interrupted eight months before 
the war began when he enlisted in the Marines, 
swapping the Harvard campus for a drill field at 
Parris Island. 

He had been at Pearl Harbor when it was attacked 
and during the war he was in the New Hebrides 
with the 4th Defense Battalion, and at Bougainville. 
Now, with his separation in the offing, he and Winnie 
planned to marry as soon as she finished at Smith. 

Winnie’s ambition had always been to become a 
school teacher. She was fond of little children and 
the younger they were the better she liked them. 
After her graduation she would be armed with a 
Smith diploma and she had high hopes of realizing 
her ambition by finding a position in one of the 
many academies in the vicinity of Harvard. While 


I’ WAS usual for spring to arrive at the campus 
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Bill studied writing Winnie would teach school, and 
life in New England would be very pleasant. 

But something unusual had happened, upsetting 
their plans and throwing Winnie into a quandary. 
Like an inopportunate fairy godmother, Selznick 
Pictures had offered her the chance of ten lifetimes. 
They wanted to make her a star. 

This, of course, may not have been the first time 
that a major motion picture company had chosen 
to contract and train an inexperienced girl for what 
is probably the most sought after job in the world, 
but Winifred was having a hard time believing that 
it was happening to her. It didn’t seem to make sense. 

Budding starlets are usually found on stages, 
performing in colleges or littie theaters. But Winnie 
had been discovered in the living room of her English 
professor’s home. Almost always they are glamor- 
ously attired or, at least, smartly dressed when they 
are introduced to movie talent scouts, but Winifred 
was wearing baggy, unpressed slacks and a beat-up 
old sweater, and instead of roving casually about a 
penthouse living room, effecting a fragile glass pose 
and smart bits of conversation, she had been baby- 
sitting for her professor and wife. 

The occasion that brought the Selznick scout to 
Smith had been the performance of a school play 
that was suspected of containing talent. The talent 
seeker was disappointed, but the prof who had 
directed the show persuaded him to come home with 
him after the play for a cup of coffee. When they 
arrived Mr. Selznick’s genius detector caught the 
lovely Winifred and pegged her immediately as 
exactly the type needed by his company. Miss 
McCloskey wandered back to her dorm in a dizzy 
dither. 

Winnie had lived all of her life in New York City 
but Broadway, only a few blocks west of her home, 
had never attracted her. The scout had seen in her a 
naive appeal for movie audiences. 

She was grateful for the interval between her 
meeting with the movie scout and her graduation 
because it gave her time to think. She had no 
qualms about the work she had been offered. She 
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Time out for love. Dinner parties always ran up the number of dirty pots, pans and dishes, 


but Bill didn't mind too much, as long as there were moments of relaxation like this one 
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It was d long step from Marine greens to a butler's livery. Winifred 
fixes Bill's tie before he enters the dining room on a serving detail 


knew the picture industry was not the legitimate 
stage where, with the exception of a director, she 
would have been practically on her own. The film 
company had offered to teach her screen acting and, 
with cameramen and technicians to work their 
magic, there seemed little chance Winnie could miss. 
But, if she did accept Selznick’s offer it would mean 
weeks of training in New York City and separation 
from Bill, who would be going to Harvard after his 
discharge. As graduation approached she knew that 
she had to decide. 

Then, suddenly, as in most important theatrical 
decisions, Winifred accepted Selznick’s offer and 
notified her fiance, who was still at Quantico. With a 
profound understanding of female psychology Bill 
offered no objections and they proceeded with plans 
for their wedding. 

Graduation came and immediately afterward Bill 
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Cooking was easy — with the help of 
the five cookbooks they had bought 


and Winnie were 
married in New 
York. Bill remained 
in the city for a 
few days and then 
returned home to 
Dedham, Mass., 
only a few miles 
from Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he 
had registered for 
the fall session. Win- 
nie, in the meantime, 
made preparations 
for movieland boot 
training. 

Her first week in 
the New York stu- 
dios was both rugged 
and fascinating. 
After a lot of crazy 
rushing around from 
office to office and 
long interviews with 
casting directors, 
she was screen 
tested. Then came 
the awful uncertain 
period of waiting for 
results of the tests. 
Winnie might have 
saved herself a lot of 
unnecessary anxiety, 


for she turned out to be a more photogenic lass than 
had ever entered Selznick’s casting offices 

Thoroughly satisfied, the movie executives went 
on with their plans. Winnie’s grooming began under 
the guidance of Robert Ross, whose job is to turn 
wooden little girls into graceful creatures who gesture 
attractively and speak their lines naturally. She 
studied excerpts from ‘‘ Claudia,” ‘‘ The Philadelphia 
Story” and shows of a similar type, learning to 
deliver the lines with diction and conviction. 

Before long Winifred realized there is a lot of 
difference between walking across a living room at 
home and walking across a sound stage at the studio. 
There was also the little matter of voice modulation 
and the control of inflection to make speeches sound 
believable. It was rugged duty and not much fun. 
She was beginning to appreciate the vast distance 
between getting discovered and a picture premiere 
She was an apt pupil, and the studio was delighted, 
but she was unhappy. 

Unhappiness and discontent in the theater world 
can become a sad state of affairs for all persons con- 
cerned, if it is permitted to grow. Soon she realized 
there was no point in going on with a career which 
lacked the ambition driving so many other aspirants 
toward a picture career. Being a star held no fas- 
cination for her. So she decided to become, simply, 
the wife of a former Marine lieutenant. 

The Selznick casting department may have been 
disappointed when its new starlet turned from glam- 
our to domesticity — but it was not dismayed. The 
producers were persistent and Winnie left them with 
their assurance the offer would remain open until 
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BUTLER AND HIS MAID (cont.) 








Her name on the billing? Winnie discovered that even with the Bill insisted on making the beds in the barracks style but it 


after Bill had completed his studies at Harvard. 

Summer had just begun and she had pleasant 
visions of joining Bill in Dedham as soon as he could 
find an apartment. Bill plodded all over the vicinity 
in anxious search of a place to live, but the housing 
problem was unsurmountable. The situation seemed 
hopeless and Bill was discouraged. One day, while 
he was reading the Harvard Employment Agency 
bulletin board, he saw an item. It seemed to have 
possibilities: 

‘“Wanted: Domestic Couple, $200 a month, 9 
room house, 3 grandchildren, 4 adults. Duxbury.” 

He copied it down on a piece of paper and wan- 
dered down the steps and across the campus to a 
vacant bench. He held the scrap of paper in his 
hand and thought of his gently brought-up bride. He 
remembered his rugged days as a boot at Parris 
Island. This would be, he thought, an excellent 
opportunity to teach his wife about life’s little incon- 
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opportunity, training for a motion picture career is rugged duty 


infurioted the lady of the house and almost cost them ‘their jobs 


Former-Marine Bill Hackett and his wife found 


in a tour of duty as a hired domestic couple 
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At the Horvard Employment Service 
Bill discusses the possibilities 
of the butler and maid position 


sistencies. Besides, it promised a home, and some 
valuable experience which might some day be useful 
in creative writing. 

Bill had made up his mind, and Winnie imme- 
diately approved. They got the job. Their duties 
were to be cooking, housecleaning, child watching 
and waiting on table. Bill was to be the butler. 
Winnie was to be the maid. The household consisted 
of an elderly lady and her husband, their son and 
daughter-in-law, and three grandchildren. 

When Winnie arrived in Dedham they fortified 
themselves with five cookbooks and rehearsed a 
butler and maid routine conjured up from their 
vague memories of versions they had seen in pic- 
tures. Several days later they made the trip to 
Duxbury, 35 miles from Boston, and moved into a 
second-story apartment over the garage in the rear 
of the mansion of their new employers. 

There was nothing about the nice young couple 


to indicate the household would soon be the scene 
of farcial situations and riotous explosions rival- 
ling those of a Mack Sennet comedy. Only the 
pie-throwing was omitted from the act, the rest 
of it might have come directly from a two-reel 
script. 

Things began to happen that first morning when 
Winifred discovered her husband had been too 
deeply immersed in the rigid specifications of the 
Marine Corps. Reconversion had not yet been 
accomplished. His prejudice for the way things 
ought to be done could spell disaster. They had 
started to make the beds when Winnie became 
aware of a critical expression on Bill’s face. 

**What’s the matter dear?” she asked. 

“*That’s not the way to make a sack. Here, let me 
do it.” 

She stepped aside and Bill took over. He fashioned 
tight, square corners and turned the sheets and 
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Their mistress had a jaded appetite and demanded highly seasoned 
food. Bill and Winnie always doubled the recipe's pepper portions 


blankets under the sides of the heavy mattresses. 
When he had finished he threw a half-dollar on the 
rigid bedspread. It hopped up five inches and Bill 
smiled smugly. 

Winnie protested, but her pleas were in vain. All 
the beds in the house were made up in barracks 
style, and it was a bewildered family who struggled 
with their bedding that night. Never in their lives 
had they worked so hard to get between the 
sheets. 

A lively night ensued as everyone jabbered about 
the strange thing that had happened. The most 
annoyed person was the old lady. She had to exert 
all of what little strength she had to pull the covers 
apart. She spent a restless night, and early the next 
morning her newly-acquired domestic couple were 
summoned. Something resembling a court-martial 
took place, and for a while it appeared as though 
Bill would have to go back to apartment hunting. 
But after a severe tongue-lashing their mistress 
issued orders that henceforth all of the beds in the 
house would be made in the accepted bedroom 
fashion. 

But Bill’s zeal was more successful in the field of 
housecleaning. Keeping the nine-room place clean 
occupied a great deal of the couple’s time. Bill 
swabbed the decks and washed all of the woodwork 
while Winnie swept. He was very particular and 
amazed her with his knowledge, ability and exact- 
ness. There seemed to be nothing that the Marines 
hadn’t taught him, and there were times when his 
young wife accused him of carrying things to 
extremes. But he was the butler and he gave out with 
firm orders. They left no carpet unturned. 

The kitchen was always a madhouse. Their chores 
with pots and pans, and food, were adventure. Cook- 
ing presented a variety of problems but they were 
able to find most of the answers in the cookbooks 
they had brought with them. 

There was the time Winnie walked into the 
kitchen and noticed a very peculiar-looking thing on 
the table. 

**What’s that?”’ she asked. 

‘*That, my dear, is a squash,”’ said Bill. 

“*Really? It’s quite a shock,” she replied. ‘‘ The 
only squash I’ve ever seen was in a dish.” 
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Bill paged through the Old Boston Cookbook 
‘“‘Squab. . . squab... ah, here it is. Squash — peel 
and slice, dip in crumbs and beaten eggs... "’ 

Fortunately, the old lady had a jaded appetite and 
demanded a sharp tangy taste in all her food. After 
they had followed the cookbook’s instructions care- 
fully they always doubled the seasoning. They pep 
pered everything until it burned their tongues, but 
the family loved it. 

Dish washing was an ordeal, particularly after 
dinner parties. Fourteen guests could use almost 
every dish in the place. The Hacketts seriously con 
sidered quitting more than once but the thought of 
looking for a place to live made them change their 
minds. Apartment hunting was a bigger job than 
washing stacks of dishes. 

Thus the Hacketts were able to retain their jobs 
and complete the nine weeks for which they had 
agreed to work. There were so many times that they 
could have justly been fired. 


NE evening their employers gave a swank 

dinner party and Bill was serving. As he 
carried a butter dish, in which there was ice water, 
something went wrong and he lost his balance, spill- 
ing the ice water on the bare back of an unusually 
plump, formally attired guest. He received a violent 
reprimand, chorused from practically everyone pres- 
ent, and the party threatened to turn into a brawl. 
But Bill escaped and Winifred took over, serving 
with a sweet, demure smile. 

Bill had a lot of friends in the vicinity of Duxbury, 
many of whom were also friends of his employers. 
Occasionally they were present at cocktail parties or 
dinners and there were many double-takes as he 
leaned over with a tray to serve them. It was often 
difficult for him to convince them that it wasn’t a 
gag. 

There was little time for the pursuit of social life 
but Bill and Winnie did manage a few engagements. 
The son and daughter-in-law of the elderly couple 
were friendly and one evening while the old folks 
were away they invited their maid and butler to 
spend a few hours in the fore part of the house with 
them. The soiree, in spite of an attempt at informal- 
ity, was very stiff and a huge failure. Bill spilled a 


The day’s work completed, Winifred helped Bill with his creative 
writing studies as he prepared to resume his education at Harvard 


cocktail on the old lady's favorite easy chair and 
burned a hole in a fancy Louis the Fourteenth love 
seat with his cigaret. It was the last time the well 
bred Hacketts were invited into the parlor 

But it certainly didn’t matter to Bill because some 
of his friends ranked his employer socially. One after 
noon some of these friends called to take Bill and 
Winnie to a tennis match. They were greeted glee 
fully by the lady of the house 

**How delightful. Won’t you come in?” 

‘*That’s all right,’’ they answered. ‘We'll just go 
around to the back door, we're picking up the 
Hacketts in the kitchen.”’ 

There were other incidents. On a hot evening after 
a long dish-washing session Bill decided to quench 
his thirst with a bottle of beer from the refrigerator. 
On payday he was surprised to find that he had been 
docked 14 cents. Shortly afterwards Bill won a case 
of beer on a tennis bet and the situation was some 
what reversed. The Hacketts had become acquainted 
with the cast of a veteran stock company which was 
playing in a nearby summer theater and one evening 
Bill took his case of beer along to a party which was 
being held after the performance. The daughter-in 
law of their boss was among the guests and, noticing 
Winifred, she asked if she was serving at the party 
To this Winnie answered sweetly 

‘Oh, no. Tonight I’m the hostess. Please have 
another beer.”’ 

The end of summer came at last, and to Bill and 
Winnie their domestic service seemed like a year. 
They left Duxbury with no regrets. There had been 
no improvement in the housing situation and there 
was still no apartment available, but the big house 
in Dedham, where Bill's family lives, provided them 
with a spacious room. 

There was a vacancy on the faculty of the Milton 
Academy for Girls, a progressive school in Milton, 
Mass. Winnie got the job and happily taught second 
grade while Bill completed his last year at Harvard. 

Bill plans to take his lovely wife to San Francisco 
where a newspaper job awaits. And, Selznick’s 
studios are still waiting for Winnie. Bill Hackett may 
yet find himself sitting in the dark corner of a Holly- 
wood theater holding hands with the picture’s 
star END 
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LEN BRIDGE, a former 
(5 aviation Marine, did this 
painting from sketches 

made on Peleliu of Staff Sergeant 
Charles Snow, in 1944. The paint- 
ing gets the illustration award for 
this month in the Leatherneck’s 
Savings Bond contest. Both Bridge 
and Snow served with VMR(n)541 
the Bat Eye squadron — Bridge 

as NCO in charge of radar, and 
Snow asa radar technician. Bridge 
was discharged from the Corps in 
November, 1945, and is now em- 
ployed as an artist in San Antonio. 


The winning cartoons were sub- 
mitted by Milton R. Smith of Rock- 
ford, Ill., a former Marine who was 
discharged last September fc llow- 
ing his return to the States with the 
Second Division. The winning 
story, ‘The Cruel Gift,"’ was writ- 
ten by Technical Sergeant Francis 
J. O'Neil of Santa Ana, Calif. O’Neil 


has been writing for ten years. 


The contest, now half over, will 
continue through the remainder of 
1947. Each month a $50 savings 
bond is given the winner in-each 
of the three divisions. At the end of 
the contest three $100 bonds will 
go to the best story, illustration and 
series of cartoons that will have 
been printed as contest winners. 
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by Francis J. O’Neil 


UGGSIE McGRATH made the 

rope spin until it was a blur, en- 

joying the slowly rising arpeggio 
it made as it struck the cement floor of the 
gym. Finished, he scooped the sweat from 
over his eyes and slipped his hands into 
leather gloves. He worked slowly, scien- 
tifically, at the heavy bag, noting the jar 
of a three-inch jab in his elbow and in the 
calves of his legs, watching carefully the 
shift of his weight. He felt someone behind 
him and turned. 

The kid had freckles from forehead to 
chin, and a half-smile of pleasure on his 
face. His smile broadened. “‘I like the short 
travel of that jab; it’s good.’ The kid 
hooked a large hand into the belt of his 
green uniform and breathed deeply, tip- 
ping his hat back from a sprout of red hair. 

“You lookin’ for someone?’ Muggsie 
asked. 

“Yes and no,” the Marine answered. 
“T'd like to get on a card here some night.” 
He hesitated. ‘I've never fought profes- 
sional, strictly amateur; but the coach at 
the base says I'm good. I want to turn pro, 
get up to the top.” 

“What for?”’ 

The red-head looked startled. He blinked 
at Muggsie’s blank face. “I . . . I've always 
wanted to fight. There’s a heap of money 
in this business and, well...” 

Muggsie tapped his gloves together pen- 
sively, chewed on one blunt lip. He looked 
over to where old Tiger Tomlinson pounded 
ponderously at a heavy bag, getting fine 
for his bout with Jack Dempsey. Jack 
Dempsey! 

Muggsie’s eyes swung back to the kid. 

“It ain't no good, kid, even if you make 
the grade."" He shrugged. ‘By that time 
you got maybe a hundred bouts behind 
you, multiplied times all the punches: the 
jabs, the uppercuts, the liver and heart 
punches. Your nerves are all hot wires 
then, and your brain whistles like a peanut 
roaster. 

“And you can’t forget the faces you've 
blasted; the hopes and dreams you've 
blasted, too, with a quick punch. No, kid, 
you... 

“Ever since knee-high I've wanted to 
fight," the red-head said. “I know I can 
make the grade, but I need the chance, a 
real chance. I'd like to get a tryout, maybe 
join the stable here. Get out on the circuit, 
you know, and work my way up.” 

Muggsie McGrath surveyed the kid's 
eager, freckled face under the olive-green 
uniform cap, the grey eyes, steady, full of 
question. He rubbed one sweat-stained 
glove against a faint stubble of beard and 
felt his heart sink. The skin tightened in 
stiff lines across his cheekbones. 

“Yeah, I know. Okay, Gyrene, come 
on.’ Muggsie turned and headed for the 
dressing room. The muscles of his back 
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and shoulders moved like soft whips as he 
walked. The Marine’s lips tucked up in a 
grimace of admiration, his eyes sliding 
down the small waist, over flat hips, to the 
tendons sliding smooth under the skin of 
Muggsie’s legs. 

Muggsie opened a locker and threw the 
kid a pair of worn, blue trunks, a pair of 
sneakers. ‘Used those years ago; I think 
they'll fit. You sure you want a tryout?’ 

He took in the shoulders, immature but 
with promise of power, the serrated line of 
ribs, the tucked-in stomach. Young; young 
and promising. But so what? So that clean, 
happy face could puff and scar? Those 
shoulders hunch into a pitiful part-crouch, 
those long fingers open and close, open 
and close in a nervous, eternal questing? 
So that head could jerk up at the sound of 
every telephone, every doorbell, at the 
clang of every street car? The kid nodded 
his head eagerly. 

“Let's see if the ring is clear.’’ Muggsie 
walked quickly from the room. 

Linky Mantano, the trainer, his nose 
air-borne like a tracking hound, stopped 
Muggsie at the ringside. ‘‘Whose the fire- 
top? He walks those shoulders like fightin’ 
stuff."’ 

“Another punk,"’ Muggsie growled. ‘I 
promised him a tryout.” 

Muggsie scraped his shoes in the resin 
box in his corner, pushed it out and turned. 
The kid stood spraddle-legged across from 
him, pounding his gloves nervously. Get- 
ting steam up in his boiler, Muggsie mused. 
He knew every thought that sparked 
through the kid's head. The big chance. 
He had to make good, had to fight like 





he never fought in his life. This was it. 

“Okay, Red.’ Muggsie moved softly 
toward the center of the ring. The kid came 
to meet him, his right glove cocked high, 
his left arm extended and bent slightly at 
the elbow. They circled, crouched and 
feinted, feeling each other out. The kid's 
eyes were hot, intense; his jawbone a thin 
line of white against his flushed face. 

Muggsie double-feinted low, at the kid's 
solar-plexus. The kid's guard lowered and 
Muggsie’s right sneaked in and cracked 
above the kid's eye. The kid backed and 
recovered. He grinned, moved in and 
mixed hard with Muggsie, crowding him. 

With less than two minutes in the ring, 
Muggsie knew the kid lacked a prime 
fundamental: speed. He had style, had the 
technique of feint and recover, moved 
shrewdly, steadily to the left, brqught his 
punches from deep in his legs —— but the 
speed wasn’t there. 

Muggsie swallowed hard and smoothed 
in under the kid’s guard. He low-crouched, 
came up high, feinting, and snaked in 
three left jabs hard at the kid's face. His 
right pistoned up and drove deep into the 
kid’s stomach. The kid's face yellowed and 
he was backed against the ropes. Muggsie’s 
gloves thudded into the kid's face, his 
mid-section, liver, with the consummate 
skill and ease earned in the mauling, 
sweating mill of the ring. 

He moved abruptly to one side and the 
kid stumbled forward, fell prone on the 
canvas. Muggsie’s laugh ripped out, but 
his face was blank. The kid scrambled to 
his feet, shame and hurt a red smear under 
the red hair. Muggsie was over him and 
as he lifted his gloves, Muggsie’s left 
chopped smartly across his nose, his right 
angled up under the impetus of swiveling 
hips and dug in under the heart, sending 
a scalding flame through the kid's chest. 
Another right, pile-driven by the strength 
straight from Muggsie’s legs, hit the kid's 
stomach with a wet towel slap of sound. 
The kid jack-knifed. 

Muggsie stepped back swiftly. His left 
glove drove straight in. It hit between the 
kid's stricken eyes. 


UGGSIE toweled the water from 

his brown body, one hip cocked 
up on the dressing room table. He watched 
the kid slowly button his blouse. 

“Why did you laugh?” the kid asked. 

Muggsie hesitated. Then he said it. ‘I 
couldn't help it, you looked so damned 
silly.” 

The kid walked out of the room. Muggsie 
opened the locker and took out the uniform 
with the sergeant’s red chevrons on the 
sleeve of the green blouse. 

“That was a gift, kid, a gift from me to 
you,” he murmured, slipping into his 
shorts. END 
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“Did you just get in or are you just getting out?” “Around and ‘round goes the wheel of fortune. Place 


your bets gentlemen, place your bets” 
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“t don't care how badly you wanted this island McGinnis, you 


should have asked me before you traded” “Where the hell's my navigator?” 
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“Sir, Cunningham here has just been transferred 
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Seven Marines from the naval ordnance station at Inyokern, Calif. 
were among those volunteers called upon to help in the removal of near Tehachapi, 
The Star Gazers Publicized Promotion 


When you are traveling around the country, it’s 
amazing how your bills can run into the five-figure 
bracket, particularly if you have been putting every- 
thing on the cuff. ‘‘General’’ Moore will vouch for 
that. It’s also surprising how the charges can mount 
up. Police charges, that is 

“General Moore,” of the Marine Corps, who also 
was known in some parts as ‘General Hudson,” 
talked department stores out of goods amounting to 
something like $26,000, the FBI said. But he really 
wasn't a general. He was, said the authorities, a com 
mon ordinary private citizen named Calvin Lacey 
Moore, 22 years old 

He masqueraded a high rank to make credit pur- 
chases in stores from Philadelphia to San Diego 
Two accounts with florists listed him as General 
R. L. Moore and General J. Hudson. A department 
store carried an account signed ‘*Gen. R. L. Moore, 
by C. L. Moore, son.”’ In this case he bought goods, 
then complained about them and was given cash 
when he returned them 

On his person the FBI found a ledger book listing 
his charge accounts; bills from them totaling $26,880; 
actual records identifying him as a general, and a 
telegram. The telegram was addressed to President 
Truman. It was an application for the job as housing 
administrator 

If the young man wasn't seeing too many stars, 
his victims were. Four of them 


Too Hot To Swallow 


Why is it that trains in China may be anywhere 
from an hour to a week late? One of the best answers 
to this question was given recently in Tientsin 

Two Marines stopped at a station master’s office 
and asked when the next train was leaving. He gave 
them the approximate departure time and the 
Marines said they were going across the street for 
a cup of coffee 

The station master told them to take their time 
‘*Don't worry,”’ he said, “‘I'll hold the train for you 
if the coffee is too hot to drink right away.”’ 
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For some time it had been a mystery to Thomas 
Wilson that he had not been graduated from the 
private ranks. When his promotion finally did come 
through, it was such a big event that his friends 
pooled their resources and gave him a send-off in 
the papers. 

On a recent Sunday morning readers of the 
Peiping English-language newspaper, Chronicle, 
were startled to find the following two-column ad in 
large, bold-face type: 


Doggies Take Over 


PFC B. J. Thomas, Guard Company, First Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wing, walked his post with but one 
thought in mind. He wanted to hit the sack. It was 
a typical Tientsin winter night, bitter cold and 
windy. The hands on Thomas’ watch crawled as 
though they too were stiff with cold. 

Finally he was relieved and immediately headed 
for the warm barracks. The sounds that greeted 
him from the inside of the door, however, were not 
very reassuring. Upon entering he discovered that 
Lady, his German Shepherd dog, had become a 
mother. 

Eight squalling pups had his sack 








the bodies of three air crash victims from a snow-covered mountain 
Calif. 


the party on the first try 


Storms stopped 


Snow Job 


PFC John S. Abercrombie was so happy about 
getting two day’s liberty in Japan that he decided 
to write his wife about it. He told her that after 
a terrific snow job .he had managed to get away 
with two liberty days in a row. 

**I wore my summer khaki. In order to go on 
liberty early, I skipped my regular chow,” he said 
in the letter. 

His wife wrote back: 

**T have just finished writing a letter to President 
Truman asking him to investigate conditions in the 
Second Division, quoting your letter about the 
heavy snow, summer khaki and no food.” 

Oh, brother! 


The Generous Pawnbroker 


A World War II veteran recently stood outside a 
Chicago pawnshop trying to decide whether or not 
to go in. Clasped tightly in his sweaty hands was a 
Purple Heart. After several minutes of deliberation, 
he moved slowly through the door. He laid the medal 
on the counter and in a firm voice asked how much 
it was worth. 

The tight lines in the pawnbroker’s face relaxed. 
He fingered the medal. 

“*I couldn’t take it, son,"’ he finally said. ‘‘ That's 
something you'll want to keep.” 

“I’ve gotta have some dough,” the boy replied. 
**Let me pawn it for a week. By then _ 

He paused. 

The pawnbroker was a little bewildered. This was 
a situation entirely outside his long and varied 
experience. 

**Look, son, haven't you got something else a 
watch or a ring, maybe? This medal means a lot to 
you but it’s got no real value. Know what I mean?”’ 

**No value?” the boy asked. 

‘Like I said, I can’t take the medal. But here’s a 
couple of bucks on the house.” 

The boy took the money and his medal and walked 
out of the pawn shop. He was limping, but he was 
smiling. 
































Pistol Prohibition 


This little item belongs to our Peculiarities of the 
Peace department, or the section called Pistol 
Packin’ Prohibition for Potent Postwar Punks. 

It’s no secret that the policeman’s pistol is a poor, 
very weak sister to the BAR, the M-1, or even the 
lethal little carbine. Marines, 18 years old and up, 
carried the BAR, the M-1 and the lethal little car- 
bine, very, very expertly. They brought down a lot 
of Japs and managed very well to refrain from shoot- 
ing wrong parties like themselves. 

Recently a six-foot-one former Marine, Ralph 
Bray, joined the Paris, Tenn., police force. He is a 
splendid figure of a man who has seen 17 months of 
action in the Pacific. But he didn’t last long. He had 
to leave the force because the laws of Tennessee 
forbid the carrying of firearms by anyone under 21, 
which age Bray will not reach until December. 


Cool Reception 


It was a rainy Sunday morning which would have 
been anything but pleasant to the average, but to 
Master Sergeant and Mrs. H. N. McClellan it was a 
wonderful day. They had just acquired a long- 
awaited refrigerator. 

McClellan and a friend, Master Sergeant Robert 
E. Joines, loaded the refrigerator on a trailer and 
together with Mrs. McClellan they started from 
Greensboro, N. C., to nearby Camp Lejeune. Seven 
miles out, as they rounded a turn, the trailer cracked 
its moorings and hit a soft shoulder. The refrig- 
erator slid off and rolled over an embankment. It 
didn’t seem to be damaged, so McClellan and Joines 
managed to get it back up to the road. 

Then the McClellans started back to Greensboro 
to get assistance. Joines stayed with the refrigerator. 
While he waited, a car pulled up and asked if he 
wanted a ride. 

“*You bet,”’ he replied. ‘‘ But do you have room for 
a refrigerator?” 

The driver gave him a startled look and drove 
away, probably wondering what the Marine had 
been drinking. 





Bugle Boy at Pear! 


It was three minutes before eight, the morning of 
December 7, 1941. Roy F. Rieck, a Marine field 
music corporal, walked across the parade ground 
of the Marine Barracks at Pearl Harbor. In his hand 
was a bugle. He was on his way to blow colors that 
Sunday morning. 

Halfway across the field he heard the drone of 
planes overhead. Planes were not unusual for P. H., 
but this racket seemed to come from a much larger 
group than Rieck could remember ever having seen 
flying on a Sunday morning. He glanced skyward, 
and came to a dead stop. Those were bombers, and 
on their wings he saw the orange ball that he knew 
stood for Japan. The meatballs began to peel off, 


coming in at the parade ground, their machine guns 
crackling above the roar of their motors. 

Rieck brought his bugle to his lips. Loud and 
clear through the screaming rear the “‘call-to-arms”’ 
sounded across the parade ground. Then he ran to 
join the fight and was pouring lead at the Jap planes 
with a BAR when his CO ordered him to act as a 
company runner. This job he carried out under fire 
until the emergency was over. 

That afternoon a call went out for a bugler to blow 
taps when graves could be dug for the dead. Rieck 
volunteered. He was without his bugle, but he 
thought he knew where he had left it. He looked and 
found the instrument without much trouble, but 
the shiny horn was a sheet of flattened brass. Men 
and trucks had smashed it in the confusion of the 
attack. 
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On December 8 the first dead were buried and 
Corp. Rieck played taps on his bugle, which had been 
repaired a little by the post blacksmith. Ten times 
that day he blew his mournful strains, and three 
days later, when he was relieved, his hair had turned 
a little gray. 

But he played on, still using the battered horn. 
He went to Midway with it, and beyond to other 
battle grounds. Then in 1945, now a field music 
sergeant, he came home to Indianapolis. Using the 
GI Bill of Rights, he took trombone lessons. He 
joined the local V.F.W. post and, when his fame 
spread, he was named national bugler of the V.F.W. 

Just before his first appearance in his big new role 
he felt an excitement that hadn’t come upon him 
since Pearl Harbor. 

“I’m so tickled,”” he said, ‘‘that I don’t know 
exactly what to say. But I'll play, and it will be 
boogie-taps for those boys that I'll probably blow.”’ 

He had a new horn. The old, battered one rests in 
state in a protective strong box. 


Way Up North In Dixie 


Dixie, a town in Idaho, has been sold for 5500 
U. S. dollars to Earl Thomas Scott, a former Marine 
and a former salesman. It was no Brooklyn bridge 
job. Scott actually did buy the place, which is a site 
embracing 153 acres, several mining claims, an 
eight-room hotel, a postoffice, general store with a 
gas pump, a vacant saloon, a schoolhouse, a cemetery 
and a number of log dwellings, all vacant. 

The population is 15, including two women pros- 
pectors and five children. Three of the children 
attend school. The hotel has one resident, who owns 
the town’s only dog. There is a cow who roams the 
street and environs. 

Dixie was born in the gold rush of 1864, but by 
1905, when the gold in her veins had grown pretty 
thin, she all but died. Now her days as a town are 
definitely over. Scott will turn the whole shebang 
into a dude ranch, and any dudes from the deep 
south liking the place will have to put it this way: 

‘I’m going riding, way up north in Dixie.” 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 
Rugged Revelation 


This was told in 
New York Post 

The late Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox and 
Admiral Nimitz were, in the course of a Pacific tour 
reviewing Carlson's Raiders who had been brought 
back from Guadalcanal to a small island for a rest 

The men wore heavy beards and were deeply 
tanned. They carried hand grenades and attached to 
their battle dress were all sorts of sabers, machetes 


They looked 


» recent article carried by the 


and daggers taken from the enemy 
really rugged 

Colonel Carlson assured the Secretary that his 
men were as rugged as they looked and that they 
had no other desire than to kill Japs and more Japs 
Secretary Knox stated that it was easy enough for 
him to believe that 

The inspection came to an end. The admiral and 
the Secretary prepared to leave. As they were pulling 
away, one young Raider, not yet old enough to 
shave, piped up: 
Sir, I wanna go home! 


Windy City Reunion 


Five years ago a group of Marines, 41 in all, were 
transferred from boot camp at San Diego to the 
Utah State Agricultural College, where they were 
to study electronics. Since these men were the first 
Marines enrolled in the college they stuck together 
and where one went the other 40 followed 

After completing basic schooling at Utah State 
the group was transferred to Ward Island, Tex., 
to receive advanced training and practice. Here 
again they had the distinction of being the first 
class of Marines to attend. Their schooling ended 
on December 21, 1942, when all of the men were 
graduated 

Several days after their orders arrived, the 41 
threw themselves a banquet. This get-together was 
one of those long and loud affairs, since each man 
had to give his own speech. Someone mentioned a 
postwar reunion and the matter kept coming up 
until it was finally decided to hold one. C. Y. Cundy 
was elected to carry out the plans, some time after 
war's end 

V-J Day came and Cundy went to work, laying 
the keel for the reunion. It will be held at the Palmer 
House in Chicago on July 6, 7 and 8, 1948. Says the 
nvitation 

Through the intervening years, many interest 

ing experiences and episodes have occurred. Store 
them in your memory, for, when we meet; we'll bat 
the breeze as it has never been batted before.” 

However, during the course of the war, Cundy 
The following 


lost contact with some of the men 
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Marine PFC Leonard Ranger and his lovely date, 
{extreme right), to Tom Brenneman at his “Breakfast in Hollywood” 


Hoffstetter, USO Director 
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Although she won't remember this presentation, 2-year-old Diana teo will Jong hold deor the 
Novy Cross poshumously awarded her father, Sergeant T. M. Thostenson, for heroism on two Jimo 


men, whose addresses he does not have, are request- 
ed to get in touch with him at 406 Garnet Street, 
Houghton, Mich 

Bufford B. Adams, formerly of Overton, Tex.; 
Charles K. Butler and Glynn E. Tyler, of Kansas 
City. Mo; Robert W. Deyo, of Waterloo, Iowa; 
Phillip R. Gould, of Bend, Oreg.; Martin R. Herrin, 
of Ashland. Oreg.; Robert S. Logan, of Louisville, 
Ky.; Emmett F. McGrath, of Glovis, N. M.; Albin 
L. Oswood, of Montevideo, Minn.; and Benjamin 
I. Reeve, of Detroit. Mich 

Also Robert D. Williams, of Putnam, Tex.; Wal- 
ton T. Ayer, of Gloucester. Mass.; William R 
Clifton, of Wyandotte, Mich.; Philip T. Flynn, of 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho; Robert L. Heiberg, of Duluth, 
Minn.; Carrol E. Kilduff, of lonia, Mich.; Wayne 
B. McGowan, of Andrew, lowa; Max Neal, of 
Amarillo. Tex.;: Glen A. Soles, of Cadillac, Mich.: 
and Reginald G. Weems. of Laurel, Miss 





Miss Eleanor Winter, are introduced by Elmer 


Reward For Valor 


The firemen may have been right about James 
Jones, a former Marine who would have liked to join 
the ranks of the hook and ladder boys. When he 
applied they told him it was no soap. He was several 
pounds underweight and had a heart that was 
slightly fast. Jones, who had managed the tough 
Marine physical in the war days, shrugged and went 
his way 

Several days later he turned in a quick fire 
fighting performance of his own, the firemen’s atti 
tude notwithstanding. When his alarm went off at 
6 a.m. that day it might as well have been a fire 
alarm. He jumped out of bed 

“I smelled smoke and thought our own apart- 
ment was on fire,”” he explained later. “I got 
everybody out but discovered it was the apartment 
house next door. So I ran in and awakened everyone 
there.”’ 

For that, he got the Jimmy Fidler Award of the 
Week. This included a $225 wrist watch and a $50 
savings bond. It made him feel good, a pleasant 
surprise after the earlier fire department treatment 
Then he got still another surprise. It was an eviction 
notice 


One In Ten Million 


What happened to PFC Leonard Ranger shouldn't 
happen to a movie actor 

Completely bored with the prospects for the 
evening, Ranger wandered casually into the Holly- 
wood USO, to see what was doing. It seemed to him 
that anything could be more amusing than staying 
around his post at El Toro. 

He was correct, only the improvement in things 
was more than he would have imagined. When he 
opened the USO door he was almost run down by a 
bevy of beautiful hostesses. They didn’t run past 
him. They stopped and enveloped him in their lovely 
presences. 

““You,”’ they chorused, *‘ are one in ten million, you 
gorgeous Marine.” 

Ranger thought they were kidding. He was wrong. 
He was the ten millionth guy to be entertained by 
that USO. The entertainment lasted for a week. 
Ranger was deluged by prizes. They ranged from 
Paladium tickets to a National Security Week ball 
invitation. He was entertained here and there by 
Hollywood celebrities and USO hostesses. To all the 
functions he was forced to take with him a beautiful 
date, chosen by the USO with his rather enthu- 
siastic cooperation 

Finally, it was over, and he settled down again in 
his barracks, all set to regale the boys with tales of 
his week-long reign in the spotlight. The boys would 
be listening. for a while END 
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Golds! 


Let other cigarettes offer you the sun, moon 
and movie stars. 





We’re content with what Old Golds actually deliver— 
just a fragrant deliciousness that leaves you happily an- 
ticipating your next smoke. 


Frankly, that’s all we put into Old Golds. No monkey- 


shines . . . just nearly two hundred years of fine tobacco 
experience . . . the most luxurious tobaccos we can buy . . . 
loving care . . . and scientific quality safeguards all down 
the line. 


And what do you get? Pleasure. Smooth, mellow gentle- 
ness, grand rich flavor, satisfying goodness in every drag. 
That’s all. 


Like the idea? Then go for Old Golds. You’re pretty 
sure to be happy with ’em. 
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You don't have te Extend 


TO TAKE A COURSE IN M.C.I. 
Qiunrthermore 


YOU CAN CONTINUE FOR A 
YEAR AFTER DISCHARGE 


HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
English: Grammar, Literature 
Mathematic 


s 
General Science 
Biolog 
Physiolo and Health 
General istry 
Physics 
Physical aphy 
Elements of logy 
General! Business 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Business a 
Secretarial Office Practice 
Applied Business Law 
Fundamentals of Advertising 
Retail Merchandising 
French 
ish 

istory 

Government 


COLLEGE SUBJECTS 


College English 

College Literature 

College Mathematics 
Geology: Physical, Military 
Physical Science Survey 
Accounting 


nship 
Latin-American Geography 


History 
Human Geography of 
Russia's wm wy oy 


Human Geography of Asie 
Spanish 


a Psychology 


Introduction to Anthropology 

History of Architecture 

Elementary Meteorology 

Navigation: Air, Celestial 

Engineering: Civil, Highway, 
Mechanical 

Surveying 


Geography: Commercial, World Mapping 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


Post Exchange Accounting 
Mathematics Refresher 


Modern Criminal Investigation 
Fingerprint Operator 
Classification of Fingerprints 
Latent ere 


Prison 


Plant Security 


FROM. 





(Rank) (First Nome) 


(Orgonization) 


(Deedt>cot ) (Lost Nome) 


(Seria! No) 





~ (USMC Address) 





~~ (Highest Education Completed, and Nome ond Address of School) 


PLEASE ENROLL ME FOR 





Complete High Schoo! () 
Prepare for College () 


| wort to (check one) 


(Course) 
Prepare for a Better Job () 
increase my Knowledge () 


MAA TO 


Marine Corps 


Jnstilute 


Marine Berrecks, Sth ond | Sts., $.£., Washingten 25, D. C. 
Pocific Brench: Navy Ne. 128, FPO., Sen Frencisce, Caillf. 
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Send Ore 


by Corp. Vernon Langille 
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DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS 
Sirs: 

I have been in the Marine 
Corps but two months. I’m now 
in boot camp at San Diego. 
While sitting around the bar- 
racks, I discovered Sergeant 
Johnston's article entitled “‘Fur- 
lough In Texas.” Thinking I 
might read something about my 
hometown, Houston, I read the 
sergeant’s article. 

Gentleman, any American cit- 
izen has the right to dislike his 
own state if he so desires, but I 
don’t think he should go to the 
extremes that Sergeant Johnston 
did. I’m not doubting his word 
any but I do think he stretched 
things a bit when he stated that 
18 out of every 24 records on 
every juke box in Houston was 
“Deep In The Heart Of Texas.”’ 
I haven't seen that record on a 
juke in two years. 

I think Sergeant Johnston him- 
self will admit he stretched things 
a little. 

Pvt. C. E. James 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ Sergeant Johnston 
hasconfessedto 
“‘stretching things a 
bit.’’ In one establish- 
ment, he explained, only 
15 records out of the 24 
were ‘‘Deep In The 
Heart Of Texas.’’ Of the 
remaining nine, seven 
were titled as follows: 
“The Yellow Rose of 
Texas,’’ ‘‘Texas Home,’’ 
“‘The Eyes Of Texas Are 
Upon You,”’ “‘Texacalli 
Rose,’”’ an adaptation, 
“The Rose of San-An- 
Ton,’’ “‘On The Alamo’’ 
and “I Been Down to 
Fort Worth Jailhouse.’’ 

Twoof the buttons Ser - 
geant Johnston pressed 
wouldn’t respond. 
*‘*Thems plum worn 
out,’’ the manager told 
him. “‘They was all good 
records too. “‘Deep In 
The Heart of Texas.’’ — 
Ed. 


UPHOLDING ESPRIT DE CORPS 
Sirs: 

This is my first letter to 
Leatherneck’s Sound Off col- 
umn. I wouldn’t have written 
but I feel this is necessary to 
keep our esprit de corps. 

On the cover of the February 
issue, you have pictured two 
Gyrenes strolling nonchalantly 
into the Marine Memorial Club 
— with their hands deep in their 
pockets. Tsk, Tsk. 

D. M. Kelly 
Rochester, N. Y. 


®@ Don’t worry about it. 
It was just a civilian 
touch projected onto the 
canvas by Ex-Marine 
Leatherneck Artist Karl 
Hubenthal. — Ed. 
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SOUSA WENT UNMENTIONED 
Sirs: 

Being an ex-top with 12 years 
service and a medical discharge 
for total disability . . . I'd like to 
do a little talking and make a 
request or two in Sound Off. 

First, I'd like to get in touch 
with some of the old gang from 
Companies B and C, Ist Bat- 
talion, Twenty-fourth Marines. 
Expecially Sergeant Major Jim 
Dolly and Gunnery Sergeant 
Tom Mackey. 

Secondly, could you settle an 
issue I’ve had with an ex-Army 
sergeant. Was John P. Sousa 
ever head of the Marine Corps 
Band, and if so, for how long? 
The discussion arose over his 
name being left out of the story 
about the Washington, D. C., 
Barracks in which the band was 
mentioned at some length. 

’ Philip J. Nelson 
Cambridge, Mass. 


®@ John Philip Sousa, 
“The March King,’’ was 
leader of the Marine 
Corps Band from 1 
October 1880 to 30 July 
1892. In its 149-year his- 
tory, the band has had 
18 leaders. Sousa was 
the 14th. — Ed. 


PUC FOR THE NINTH 
Sirs: 

In the book “‘The Ninth Ma- 
rines,”’ it states that a Presi- 
dential Unit Citation was ap- 
proved for the Ninth Regiment, 
25 February, 1946. Yet in sub- 
sequent issues of your magazine 
no such credit has been given. I 
wish you would find out the full 
scoop and give that hard fighting 
outfit the credit that is due it. 

My own company, B of the 
Ninth, had two Meda! of Honor 
winners, Lieutenant Jack Lewis 
and PFC Frank Witek. The first 
was for Iwo and the second, 
Guam. The PUC for the Ninth 
was for Iwo. 

I would surely treasure a copy 
of the Ninth’s citation. I wonder 
where a fellow could get it. I 
would also like to hear from some 
of my old buddies. 

Dick Rentsch 
Bereo, O. 


@ The 2nd Battalion of 
the Ninth Marines was 
included in the PUC 
awarded the Third Ma- 
rines reinforced serving 
as the Third Combat 
Team, for service on 
Guam 21 July to 10 
August, 1944, and the 
Ninth Marines were in- 
cluded in the PUC 
awarded the assault 
troops of the Fifth Am- 
phibious Corps, rein- 
forced, for service on 
Iwo Jima 19 to 28 Feb- 
ruary, 1945. Medals and 
Decorations announce 
that none of these cita- 
tions are available at 
this time. — Ed. 


(continued on page 50) 
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Salute with sadness Fizzel J. Doomcracker. His smile 

was no laughing matter. Girls? None. Lucky for 
Fizzel, a touch of “pink” on his tooth brush sent him streaking to 
the dentist. Turned out today’s soft foods were cheating his gums 
of exercise. Another case for “the helpful stimulation of Ipana 
and massage.” 


See Fizzel sizzle! That smile is hotter than a New Guinea 

noon. Women melt. Certainly, it’s his smile that gets 
‘em ... unless you figure Fizzel’s new yacht makes any difference. 
So you don’t even own a rowboat... you can still smile! Like 
this: Bright smiles depend largely on firm, healthy gums. Ipana 
is specially designed, not only to clean teeth but, with gentle mas- 
sage, to help gums. Get the Ipana habit. 





Product of Briatol-Myers 


Ipana end Massage 





SOUND OFF 
(continued from page 48) 


THE POW QUESTION 
Sirs: 

While we were in a Japanese 
prison camp, we were told that 
we were still on active duty and 
probably would be promoted 
along with the men who enlisted 
at the time we did and who had 
not been captured. We arrived 
back in the States the latter 
part of "45 and instead of being 
promoted accordingly, we were 
handed warrants stating we had 
been advanced one rating as of 
the date of our capture, for the 
purpose of seniority only. (But 
no money.) 

Any man in prison camp would 
have gladly exchanged places 
with any person on any front. 
Do you think that was the 
proper way to treat the men 
who were left holding the bag in 
the mid-Pacific? 

In regard to the promotion of 
one rank, retroactive to the out- 
break of the war, but no pay, I 
believe it is time for all Marines 
concerned to write their con- 
gressmen and right this wrong. 

(1) What is the naval ruling 
on duty status while in prison 
camp? 

(2) What was the purpose of 
this ruling in the beginning? 

(3) Were ex-POWs of the 
Army and Navy handled in the 
same manner? If not, how were 
they paid? 

(4) Were officers who were 
promoted while in prison camp 
paid for their promotions? 

(S) Can we seek reparations 
from Japan for forced labor, even 
though they paid us 10 sen per 
day? 

Name withheld 


@ Questions (1) and (2) 
were not clear and 
therefore could not be 
answered. If you desire 
to communicate further 
with us on these, per- 
haps some satisfactory 
answer can be given to 
you. An explanation of 
the information you 
seek in the remaining 
three queries is summed 
up here: 

The promotion of Ma- 
rines who had been 
prisoners of war was, in 
some instances, made 
retroactive for seniority 
purposes but in no case, 
either officer or enlisted, 
was retroactive pay for 
the higher rank author- 
ized. The same proce- 
dure prevailed, accord- 
ing to the best available 
information, for Army 
and Navy personnel. 
Legislation authorizing 
retroactive promotion 
pay for former prisoners 
of war was introduced in 
the last Congress but 
failed of enactment. 
Similar legislation has 
been introduced in the 
present Congress but 
has not yet come up for 
consideration. 

Pending the conclu- 
sion of peace treaties 
with enemy countries or 
the enactment of legis- 
lation by Congress, it 
will not be possible to 
indicate what procedure 
will be adopted to deal 
with theclaimsof Amer - 


ican nationals against 
enemy countries for per - 
sonal injuries or finan- 
cial loss resulting from 
failure to receive pay for 
work performed while 
interned, or what spe- 
cific types of claims may 
be entitled to share in 
such funds as may 
become available for set - 
tlement of these claims. 
With view toward ren- 
dering as much govern- 
mental assistance as 
possible to the next of 
kin of deceased prisoners 
of war and to surviving 
former prisoners of war, 
representatives of the 
Departments of War, 
State, Justice and Navy 
are engaged in preparing 
a form which will be 
made available to indi- 
viduals who desire to 
submit claims for pos- 
sible future considera- 
tion. These representa- 
tives are also considering 
procedure for collecting 
evidence from govern- 
mental ,sources to sup- 
port such claims. As 
soon as the work is com- 
pleted and the necessary 
legislation is passed, 
wide publicity will be 
given to the manner in 
which claims should be 
submitted. — Ed. 


REVERBERATIONS IN CHINA 
Sirs: 

The enclosed photograph was 
part of the picture story, ‘“‘Aqua- 
tennial,”’ printed in the October 
issue of Leatherneck. This 
beautiful blonde Miss caught my 
eye as soon as I turned the page. 
In my opinion, she is one of the 
prettiest females that your pho- 
tographers have had the pleasure 
of photographing. 

To get to the point of my let- 
ter, I would like to know the 
name, address, nomenclature and 
vital statistics of this Miss. 

Hope you can get me an 
answer on this. MAYBE I can 
get another picture. 

PFC E. A. Lynch 
Company E, Ist. MT Battalion 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 





@ There seems to be a 
great variance of aes- 
thetic opinion between 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Chinwangtao, 
China. For this picture 
ourcaption writer wrote: 
‘‘Another float which 
attracted much interest 
was a large floral dis- 
play.’’ — Ed. 


KILROY WAS IN THE C'S 
Sirs: 

About 50,000 people, GIs, ex- 
Gls, the fathers of GIs and what 
have you, have claimed to be 
the originators of “‘Kilroy was 
here.”" Tell it to the Marines! 
There's a couple million CCC 
(Civilian Conservation Corps) 
boys who will tell you that 
Kilroy was going strong in 1934. 

For those who doubt my word, 
I suggest visiting some of the old 
CCC barracks (heads in par- 
ticular) scattered over the United 
States. You'll find that Kilroy 
was there before you — some 13 
years ago. 

A 50-cent cigar to Leather- 
neck for its ful writeup 
of the Marine Corps League. 
Our detachment says thank you. 

Philip LeClaire, 
t 
Detroit Det. MCL 
Detroit, Mich. 


@ The cigar must be 
coming by separate 
mail. We couldn’ t find it 
in your letter. — Ed. 





Sirs: 

I've been waiting for an excuse 
to write to you for a long while. 
I never miss a detail in your 
magazine. Once a Marine, always 
a Marine! That’s me. However, 
I have one big beef to pass on. 
Here it is: 

The magazine I received two 
months ago was beaten up, but 
still readable. Last month it was 
beaten up a little worse. But lo, 
and behold, this month’s copy 
which I had been looking forward 
to getting was nothing but a front 
cover which I have enclosed for 
your inspection. I imagine many 
other subscribers have received 
their copies at one time or an- 
other in the same condition. You 
could remedy this situation by 
simply wrapping a small! piece of 
paper about midships to hold it 
securely. 

Please send me a new March 
Leatherneck. 

Maybe this letter will bring 
you some similar beefs from 
other readers. In the meantime, 


keep up your good work and 
good luck. 


Ex-Sergeant G. L. Metz 
Hyndman, Pa. 


@ Leatherneck gave up 
using wrappers six 
months ago. Since 
changing to the new 
method of mailing, less 
than adozen letters have 
been received complain - 
ing about magazines 
damaged by mail 
enroute. This leads us to 
believe that the present 
method is satisfactory. 
But if enough of our 
subscribers feel that 
wrappers would be more 
satisfactory and indicate 
same in letters to our 
circulation department, 
there'll be some changes 
made. Meantime, any 
copies received that are 
not in good shape will 
be gladly replaced upon 
written request. — Ed. 


ABOUT THE MARINES IN EUROPE 
Sirs: - 
I have been having an argu- 
ment with an ex-dogface. He 
says the Marine outfits in Europe 
didn’t do any good. I’ve been 
trying to tell him that there 
weren't any over there during 
the war. I might be wrong. If I 
am, please correct me. 
M. K. Robinson 

Guthrie, La. 


Sirs: eee 

I would like to settle a dispute 
about the war. Was there ever a 
regiment of Marines near or on 
the Maginot Line in World War 
II? My Army friend tries to tell 
me there was a Marine outfit 
there and they were all killed. 
Please settle this. 


Roger Barrows 

Befryville, Ark. 

@ Marines were not 
used in defense of the 
Maginot Line. As for the 
overall role of the Corps 
in Europe in World War 
II, it was small. Trained 
in amphibious fighting, 
Marines were concen- 
centrated in the Pacific. 
— Ed. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 
Sirs: 

We are having a little argu- 
ment over a couple of points 
which you may be able to settle. 

We would like to know what 
was the highest rank attained by 
a Negro im the Navy. 

Could you give me the date 
the order became effective that 
did away with the old staff 
grades and substituted them with 
platoon sergeant, gunnery ser- 


geant, etc.? 
John McClure 
Lubbock, Tex. 


@ The highest rank at- 
tained by a Negro in the 
US Navy is lieutenant 
commander. The Ma- 
rine Corps commissioned 
a second lieutenant, 
Howard C. Branch, and 
the Army’s highest rated 
Negro officer is Major 
General Benjamin Davis. 
Both Davis and his fa- 
ther were graduated 
from West Point. 

Your understanding 
of the rate changes is a 
bit fouled up. What ac- 
tually happened was 
that the Corps adopted 
the titles of staff grades 
and combined them 
with the insignias of the 
line. The new rating sys- 
tem went into effect 1 
December, 1946 as per 
Letter of Instruction 
1361. 

Sergeant major, first 
sergeant, master gun- 
nery sergeant and mas- 
ter technical sergeant 
became master ser- 
geant; gunnery sergeant 
became technical ser- 
geant, and platoon ser- 
geant became staff 
sergeant. The staff -rank 
bar, which was peculiar 
to the Marine Corps, was 
eliminated in favor of 
the more common rock - 
er or arc. — Ed. 

(continued on page 56) 
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aa AGE MAN won his woman by hitting her on 
the head with a club. Today is the Vitalis Age. 
Men use handsome hair to bowl over women. Start 
bowling ... with the Vitalis “60-Second Workout.” 

50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your dry scalp. 
Get that tingle! You rout loose dandruff, prevent 
dryness, help check excessive falling hair. Your hair 
starts to look alive. 

10 seconds tocomb. There’s hair that carries 
more weight with women than any cave man’s club 
invented! Handsome, vital-looking, set to stay in 
place. All yours... with Vitalis. Get it at your P.X. 
Product of Bristol-Myers OF any drug counter. 





USE THE VITALIS ‘“60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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Fully equipped, the first contingent of 160 WR’'s board the USS Matsonia enroute to Hawaii. Before 
the goals returned to the States, after a year of service, this number hod been increased to 1000 


World Wor | limited lady Marines to clerical work, but in the last wor WR's were entrusted with 
more serious jobs. Holf of them were on aviation duty like this girl who was a machinist's mate 








by PFC Herbert M. Hart 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


ing and screeched to a stop. A few seconds 

later the high, glass doors of the main en- 
trance had closed behind the uniform of a Marine 
a lady Marine. Shortly thereafter, an important 
dispatch — WR delivered — lay on the desk of the 
CO. The mission had been successfully completed 
by a green-clad gal of the Women’s Reserve, United 
States Marine Corps. 

From communications and motor transport, to 
bookkeeping and welding, the WR’s completed 
many such missions in the last four years. In more 
than 200 fields considered fit duty for women, the 
WR’s have not only proven themselves equal to 
their male predecessors and co-workers, but, in 
many cases, superior to them 

Four candles were blown out on cakes all over the 
country last February 13 as the WR’s marked the 
fourth anniversary of their founding. Former di- 
rectors were guests of honor at the celebrations on 
either coast-—-former Colonel Ruth Cheney Streeter, 
first director, in New York, and former Colonel 
Katherine A. Towle, a later director, in San Fran- 
cisco. 

In those four years since the inception of the 
branch, the Women’s Reserve had proven itself 
capable of standing proudly beside the men of the 
Corps. But, unlike their counterparts in the Army 
and Navy, the lady Marines are not scheduled for 
peacetime service. 


AREW BLL 


“A plan whereby an inactive reserve numbering 
4500 enlisted women and 500 officers can be main- 
tained as a nucleus for an active WR, should the 
need for one ever arise, was submitted to Congress 
last spring and was awaiting approval at this 
writing. It is similar to the male active reserve 
except that it will not include a two-week active 
duty training session 

Units are to be set up in 15 major cities, including 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco. Plans provide for a complement of 10 officers 
and 235 enlisted women per unit. Weekly two-hour 
meetings of the units are scheduled, featuring 
drill and instruction. A complete plan of these 
weekly meetings has not yet been released by 
Headquarters. 

Although the nod from Capitol Hill lawmakers 
must be ‘secured before any of these units can be 
activated, enlistments in the volunteer reserve on 
an inactive gtatus were opened to former Women 
Reservists last December 

The selection of cities for the 15 WR reserve 
units will depend upon available armory facilities. 
If the organized reserve is authorized, decisions will 
be made concerning the cities as soon as possible. 

Plans for the postwar Women’s Reserve are 
under the supervision of Major Juli E. Hamblet, 
director of the WR’s since September 6. Major 
Hamblet’s service began February 17, 1943, four 
days after the WR'’s were founded. She is a graduate 
of Vassar, and previous to her commission she was 
an administrative assistant at the U. S. Public 
Information Service in Washington, D. C. 

During her WR career, she has been command- 
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Flanked by two ex-officers, first WR chief 
Ruth Streeter cuts the fourth birthday cake 
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ing officer of WR detachments at Quantico and 
Camp Pendleton, and was former WR adjutant, 
Recruit Depot, Camp Lejeune. She was CO of 
2500 Lady Marines at Cherry Point before becom- 
ing director of the reserve. Major Hamblet left 
active duty in February, 1946, and in May while in 
England she visited three British service women 
camps there as a civilian. During the trip she won 
local fame as the only woman ever to have her 
photograph in the official organ of the British Royal 
Marines. While in England, a letter from Head- 
quarters asking her to take over directorship of the 
reserve called her back to the States. 

Major Hamblet is assisted in her work of organ 
izing the postwar reserve by five aids who effect 
liaison with the different branches of the Corps 
There are Captain Mary V. Illich, personnel depart 
ment; First Lieutenant Mary J. Hale, division of 
reserve; Captain Sarah Vardy, division of aviation; 
Captain Emma R. Beck, plans and policies; and 
First Lieutenant Marie Anderson, supply depart 
ment. 

Compared to its peak of 18,000 enlisted women 
and 800 officers during the war, the postwar WR 
active duty detachment, working in Washington 
with either Major Hamblet or on terminal leave 
business, was minute. Less than 270 enlisted women 
and 10 officers remained, and all but a small number 
of these were scheduled to be inactivated by this 
month. Original plans called for them to be out by 
last September, but the terminal leave program 
forced an extension of service. 

The few who will remain after June will be used 
only for administration of the inactive reserve. 


Their wartime role ended, the gals of the 


Women’s Reserve *are back in civilian life with a hashmark 


and the proud memory of a job well done 
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FAREWELL TO CHARMS (cont.) 


There will be no other WR’s on active duty during 
peacetime. 

Active duty for the Women’s Reserve began 
February 13, 1943, after the wheels of organization 
had been moving for three months. Enlistments 
came rapidly to the WR’s and recruiting quotas 
were easily filled. The call, ‘*Be a Marine! Free a 
Marine to Fight!" attracted thousands of applicants 
to the Corps’ female division 

Although this was the second time women were 
enlisted into the Marines, it was the first time their 
duties were broadened to almost all fields of Marine 
activity. World War I had seen 350 women enlisted 
for clerichl duty, but their enlistments were for 
less than a year, and they were not considered for 
such jobs as metalsmiths, plumbers, carpenters, 
truck drivers, electricians, mapmakers, or, except- 
ing clerical, any of the other 200 jobs that gal 
Marines have taken in their stride since '43. 

After the completion of boot training at Camp 
Lejuene — six weeks for enlisted WR's, 12 for 
officer candidates — assignment was to either im- 
mediate active duty, or to specialist schools. These 
schools were scattered from Atlanta, Ga., to Madi- 
son, Wis., and covered a variety of subjects ranging 
from Link trainer and control tower operator in- 
struction to parachute rigging and aecrography. 
About 40 per cent of the women were assigned to 
duty with aviation 

Soon after their founding, woman Marines began 
to take over the desks and jobs of male Marines. A 
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Gunny A. L. Flint probably enjoyed the course he gave these WR's on 
the merits of the .22 rifle. Women Reserves upheld the shorpshooting 
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to work at 50 Stateside stations while many 
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After boot camp at Lejeune some lady Leathernecks went 


other WR’s saw foreign duty in Hawaii 


large number of Stateside jobs formerly held down 
by men went to the so-called ‘“‘weaker sex,”’ while 
the males headed for the Pacific. 

In an address marking the first anniversary of 
the Women’s Reserve, General A. A. Vandegrift, 
Commandant of the Corps, pointed out, ** Many 
Marines took part in the battles at Bougainville 
and Cape Gloucester, at Tarawa and Kwajalein, 
because you women had enlisted in the Marine 
Corps. In a very real sense, you may consider that 
you yourselves were present at those places; and if 
it were possible, I should like to see battle streamers 
carrying those names attached to your colors.” 


OT all of the WR’s were limited to Stateside 

duty, however. On January 18, 1945, anum- 
ber of men waited impatiently at the docks on 
Hawaii for the arrival of 160 girls, the first con- 
tingent of almost 1000 scheduled for duty there. Of 
these, Pearl Harbor’s battalion of lady Marines 
numbered 34 officers and 580 enlisted women, and 
the Ewa air station had 21 officers and 366 enlisted 
women on its rolls. By January, 1946, all of these 
had returned to the States, some with almost a year 
overseas. 

Aside from the anticipated jobs, WR’'s proved 
capable of carrying on duties which had not origi- 
nally been considered. One WR, an expert rifle- 
woman, was an instructor on the Quantico range. 
Another served as a combat swimming instructor 
at Mojave, Calif., and the commanding general of 
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Cherry Point commended another WR for the 
services she rendered during visits to the base 
hospital while off duty. In Texas, more than 50 male 
Marines were sworn into the Corps in ceremonies 
administered by a WR captain. 

At many of the stations, men were replaced by 
women. More than 50 stations, posts, and activities 
throughout the States included WR's in their com- 
panies. Hawaii, however, was the only overseas 
duty opened to the lady Marines. 

The first WR’s to arrive at formerly all-male 
posts did not receive a warm reception. In fact, 
scuttlebutt had it that heavy overcoats would be 
needed to dissipate the chill in the welcome they 
got. It was not long. however, until their need and 
usefulness were realized and the word went out, 


““Send us more women Marines!"’ Although Head- 


quarters kept 2200 WR'’s to itself, the rest of the 
18,000 were detailed to posts as fast as they came 
from boot camp or specialists schools. Equipped, 
either by training in the schools or former civilian 
experience, these gals in green were able to turn to 
immediately, no fuss. no muss. 

The achievements of the women Marines in World 
War II are history, written for the consideration of 
a posterity whose perspective will grow clearer with 
the passage of time. With the exception of the few 
left at Headquarters. who were to soon leave, too, 
their active duty is done. They, as much as anybody 
in the nation, hope that it will not have to be 
continued. END 
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tradition of the Corps when they won the 1945 match in competition 
with female teams representing the four bronches of the armed forces 
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Pretty PFC Merrill Towne brought a lot more than administrative it will take more thon a pointbrush to obliterate the memory of the 
efficiency to the desk of the Marine she relieved for combat duty valuable services performed by the Marine Corps’ Women Reserves 
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“Another thing I learned 
from a service man... 
no wonder I always get a 
good shine. I use GRIFFIN 


ABC just like you do.” 
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WAX 
SHOE POLISH 





GRIFFIN 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN SHOE POLISH 





SOUND OFF 
(continued from page 51) 
DO YOU DISLIKE WRS? 

Sirs: 

I have a question which I 
would like to ask all the male 
readers of The Leatherneck. 
Why did you, or do you still 
have such a dislike for the WRs 
and other women’s branches of 
the armed services? 

The viewpoint of some of the 
girls around here on this subject 
is that the boys were ‘“‘just 
jealous” and that most of them 
were obsessed with the idea that 
a woman's place is in the home. 

What do most men think of 
this? 

A curious little girl 
Cottonwood, Idaho 


> > 7 
Sirs: 

On a recent train trip . . . some 
servicemen I was with made it 
unpleasant for a young girl after 
they found out that she was an 
ex-service woman. 

It seems to me that women in 
the service missed a lot of things 
civilian women enjoyed, and had 
to put up with a lot of guff 
civilian women didn't have to 
contend with. Furthermore, they 
were volunteers who didn’t enlist 
to be rid of an annoying draft 
board. The result of service life 
has made them more friendly to 
servicemen than most girls one 
meets. They are more under- 
standing dates, financially and 
otherwise, than the girls on the 
outside. 

It would seem to me that they 
should rate more respect and 
consideration than the civilian 
women as far as servicemen are 
concerned. Instead, they find 
their civilian reconversion fouled 
up by a stigma of indecency as a 
result of once having been in 
uniform. 

PFC Ralph C. Finkel 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ Leatherneck has never 
had any “‘dislike’’ for 
WRs. Read “‘Farewell to 
Charms’’ in this issue. 


Ed. 


REWARD FOR RING OFFERED 
Sirs: 

A reward of $200 will be paid 
for the return of a gold ring with 
crest which was owned by Jerome 
(Jerry) Monchen, PFC, killed in 
action on Saipan 26 June 1944. 

All communications should be 
directed to Leo S. Altman, attor- 
ney, Box 1244, Pueblo, Col. 

Leo S. Altman 
Pueblo, Col. 


THE FAULT WAS NOT OURS 
Sirs: 

I read with interest your splen- 
did article, ‘‘Posts of the Marine 
Corps, MB Washington, D. C.”’ 

But don’t you have your 
photos of Past Commandants 
slightly mixed? Major General 
Wendell Neville’s picture is 
where Major General John H. 
Russell’s should be, and vice 


versa. Master Sergeant 
M. P. Dickerson 
Portland 3, Me. 


@® The pictures were 
official Marine Corps 
photographs with iden- 
tifying captions on the 
back. The mistake was 
caught by our own art 
department before pub- 
licationof the magazine, 
but too late to do any- 
thing about it. It gave 
several oldtimers an 
opportunity to hop on 
Sound Off. — Ed. 


TELL IT TO THE MARINES 
Sirs: 

As an ardent reader of your 
column and an ex-Marine, I 
would like to add a note of 
interest which I ran across in 
Kreolite News, published by 
Jennison-Wright Corporation, 
Toledo, O. 

There have been several argu- 
ments as to the origin of the 
phrase, “Tell It To The Ma- 
rines."" Perhaps this will shed 
some additional light on the 
matter. 

“The Postage Stamp tells 
us the origin of a phrase 
which has long been in com- 
mon use, but whose genesis 
we never knew ‘till now. It 
seems that in “Pepys Diar 
which all of us presum ly 
read as school c en, there 
is a tale of King Cherles II of 
England. Some hapless citi- 
zen told Charles that he had 
seen a flying fish, which the 
monarch doubted strongly. 
However, he called the colo- 
nel of his Marines, because 
the Marines had been every- 
where and had seen every- 
thing, asking him to verify 
the report about piscatorial 
perambulation of the atmos- 
phere. The colonel allowed 
as how the Marines had seen 
not one but thousands of such 
finny denizens, the story was 
true. Whereupon the king 
issued this edict: ‘Henceforth 
whenever we cast doubt upon 
a tale that lacketh likelihood, 
we will tell it to the Marines. 

If they believe it, it is safe to 

say it is true.’”’ 

And as the expression goes, 
the Marines have been verifying 
stories ever since. 

Jim Fuller 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


EXPLANATIONS OF KAMISHAW 
Sirs: 

I had the pleasure of serving 
with the Fifth Marines in China 
during 1945-46, and soon be- 
came familiar with the term 
“‘Kamishaw.” 

It is my considered opinion 
that the word is a dialectical 
corruption of the English word 
commission, which in substance, 
the Chinese idiom so closely fol- 
lows in both phonetic pronuncia- 
tion and in meaning. Webster 
defines commission as an allow- 
ance made to an agent for 
transacting business which is 
just the way any house boy 
would define his acceptance of 
funds for services rendered. It 
seems reasonable that in time 
the meaning expanded to any 
Chinese acceptance of a foreign 
gratuity. I have never heard a 
case in which a Chinese asked 
another Chinese for Kamishaw. 

Staff Sergeant 
Walter H. O’Grady III 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
7 * > 
Sirs: 

PFC W. I. Lomeli stationed 
at Tsingtao inquired about the 
meaning of the word ‘“‘Kami- 
shaw” in the March Leather- 
neck. 

In my tour of duty in Tientsin 
I worked a little with the Chi- 
nese police. They explained that 
Kamishaw was not a Chinese 
word at all but an English word 
taken from an English-Chinese 
translation book. These books 
were favorite reading material 
for the Chinese when the Ma- 
rines first landed in their coun- 
try. . . The Chinese soon learned 
how to ask for what they wanted. 
The actual translation is com- 
mission. With their knack for 
mispronouncing English words, 
commission soon became Kami- 
shaw. 

Nick L. Montonaro 
Cleveland, O. 
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HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. 
Sole Manufocturers 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 





MARINES! now snow ir 


Be proud of your Division and the bottles it fought. 
Show it to your friends at home or office with a 
banner of your division and bat history with 
embroidered emblem in official colors. 





NEW BRITAIN 


FIRST MARINE DIVISION 


PELELIU 





BANNER $ 1, 2,3, 4, 5 and 6 
9x12 1.65 DIVISIONS ONLY 
Price inciudes tax and mailing. Mail check or money order to 


FRANK GOVERNALE sr.ty. rns. 








EXQUISITE GIFTS 


For June Brides—Graduations and Anniversaries 
—SEND FOR FREE CATALOG — 











BOTH FOR $81.50 
Leez: — Engage 
has fine 
quality iamond 
with two side dia- 







4 506—Very ottractive 
Engogement Ring of 14K 
Yellow A... with four 





ond o Gary brilliont cen- 
$50.00 


ER = LONGINES 
modern bp ee 
| one Plate. 1 ¥ movement cord 
iirace re Cash or $17.50 Down—$0.00 






@ Pink Gold Filled Top 
@ 17 Jewels Waterproof 


reef 

@ Anti-Magnetic 

L 505:—With basket weave bracelet as shown. 

$49.5¢ Cash—or—$19.50 Down—$5 $49. 50 
—. 


i. 506:—Same watch as above with Leather 
strap. $42.5@ Cash—or—$18.50 Down— 
$4 Monthly. 


ALL PRICES INCLUDE TAX 


os = t Jewelers 


427 Fletbush Ext. 
Dept. t 647 Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
“Where Every Promise is Kept” 
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EX-MARINE sioe 

. SHOP 

INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION TO EACH ROLL 
All Film - Fine Grain .20 each 
127-16 Exp. 3% x4% 08 “ 
127-120-620 4x5 10 “ 
120-620-12 exp. 5x5 .12 “ 

Any size Negative Enlarged 8x10 .60 ea. 


K 20 Aerial Film Dev. 3.50 
4x5 Prints .10 ea. 


JOHN A. BRESTER 


2206 Valentine Ave., New York 57. N. Y. 





HANDSOME INSIGNIA RINGS 
Exact —_ of Shoulder-Patches in Colors! 


Thousands of Oversecs at 
erons weor these *“Buddy”’ 
signia Rings and prefer thn 
to discharge buttons. Every 
‘Buddy’ ring handcrafted of 
finest quality. Rings ovailable 
for Army, A.A.F., Navy and 
Marine Units. Money bock if 
ring does not sotisfy. 
siiesthins® 9G © amet! $30 
Price includes ALL taxes and delivery. Ne C.0.D. 
For ring size send string loop that fits 


finger. 
LANDSEAIRE SERVICE > as, Be dng A $., 
Representatives Wonted 














|. GOLDBERG & CO. 


Outfitters to Marines for 26 Years 


@ Complete Stock 

of Uniforms, Caps 

and Accessories 
Write for FREE Catalog 


429 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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SINCE 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 
and SONS 


TAILOR AND 
HABERDASHER 


QUANTICO, VA. 


FLORSHEIM SHOES 





Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is safe milk 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia, by 
FARMERS CREAMERY CO., inc. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 














FULFILLING A PROMISE 
Sirs: 

I am writing you in the interest 
of myself and hundreds of col- 
ored Marines and ex-Marines. I 
wrote you a letter about two 
years ago concerning my present 
subject which is the doings of the 
so called “‘colored Marines.”’And 
before I go on, let me say we 
are tired of being called colored 
Marines. Why not just plain 
Marines? 

We aren't a bunch of publicity 
hounds, but we would like a 
little consideration as far as 
Leatherneck is concerned. If I 
am not mistaken, your motto is 
—“The Magazine of the United 
States Marines for Marines.” 
I'll admit we didn’t have such a 
big hand in winning the Pacific 
victory but we did the job that 
was given us to the best of our 
ability — namely, supply duty. 
Although many of us wanted to 
get up front and add our bit to 
the fireworks, we had our assign- 
ments and knew they had to be 
done. 

You promised to publish a 
write-up on the 5lst and 52nd 
Defense Battalions. Both the 
battalions have now been de- 
activated and still no write-up. I 

_keep up with your magazine and 
to date I have seen only two 
small articles about the colored 
Marines. What say about a 
write-up every once in a while? 
You'd be surprised about the 
happenings around Montford 
Point Camp. 
Corporal John L. Johnson 
Montford Point Camp, N. C. 


@ An article by Sergeant 
Edward Evans has al- 
ready been written and 
is scheduled for publica- 
tion in Leatherneck in the 
near future. It covers 
the development of 
Montford Point Camp 
and units of Negro Ma- 
rines formed there. This 
article is a sincere at- 
tempt to do justice to 
the part played by these 
units and individuals 
during the war and their 
permanent place in the 
Regular Marine Corps. 
— Ed. 


WHO RATES THE RIBBONS? 
Sirs: 

I would like for you to square 
me and some of my buddies 
away on a point that has caused 
considerable argument. 

We enlisted in August, 1947 
(you must mean 1946. — Ed.) 
which gives us a little over six 
months in the Corps. They say 
that we rate three ribbons: the 
American Theatre, Americen De- 
fense and Victory ribbons. Their 
argument is that the war was not 
officially over when we entered 
the service. But in my own 
opinion, I don’t think we do 
because I recall that the govern- 
ment stopped issuing ribbons 
over a year ago. 

Pvt. Jack N. Roden 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


@ The American Theatre 
ribbon was awarded for 
one year Stateside duty 
or 30 days in American 
waters. The American 
Defense is a pre-Pearl 
Harbor ribbon. You 
don’t rate either of 
these. You can wear the 
Victory Ribbon because 
you were in the Corps 
before the end of the 
war. — Ed. 


FIELD MUSIC SOUNDS SOS 
Sirs: 

Since I have been a reader of 
Leatherneck I have noticed , 
that people have made Sound or * 
a column of gripes, trouble, 
humor, claims, clashes and corn. 
Give me this privilege of placing 
a want ad. 

Having cleaned my locker in- 
side out, torn it upside down 
and searched through it with a 
fine-tooth comb, I was plenty 
peeved to find that my only set 
of field music chevrons, given to 
me by a technical sergeant when 
I was appointed a music in 1945, 
were gone. They were the fancy 
kind with bugle woven on the 
material under the corporal’s 
stripes. I would really appreciate 
it if someone reading this notice 
could tell me where I could pur- 
chase or otherwise obtain some 
similar chevrons for summer serv- 
ice, winter service or dress blues. 
Either the bugle or drum insignia 
will fill the bill. 

Corporal Robert Toole 
Box 6, USS Wyoming 
c/o FPO, Norfolk, Va. 





MORE ABOUT PARAMARINES 
Sirs: 

I noticed quite an argument 
going on in February Sound Off 
concerning the Paramarines. We 
have an ex-Marine paratrooper 
in our outfit who claims that to 
the best of his knowledge there 
were no Marines in any para- 
troop unit who jumped overseas, 
either ETO or Pacific. 

Pvt. Joseph W. Illes 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 
* * * 


In this month’s issue of the 
Leatherneck (February), page 
52, I would like to add a bit 
about the Paramarines being 
used in the European theatre in 
World War II. 

I was stationed at the Marine 
Detachment, American Em- 
bassy, London, England, for 15 
months. At that time, I was com- 
pany clerk, and we carried on 
our rolls several Marines, tem- 
porarily attached, who were do- 
ing special duty with the OSS in 
Europe. 

These men were paid parapay 
and did actually make jumps in 
enemy territory. Out of the very 
limited personnel, two of them 
were captured and later released 
after Germany surrendered. 
There was also one Marine officer 
captured during this mission. 
His name was Ortez, USMC, 
then a major. 

To my knowledge three Ma- 
rines lost their lives in the 
European theatre. Two of these 
were killed enroute to France. 
Both were on separate missions. 
One was with the US Army and 
the other with the RAF. 

Jack R. Risler, whose com- 
ments have previously appeared 
in the Sound Off column, was 
one of the Marines captured 
after a jump in southern France. 

I hope that the above will be 
of some value to Leatherneck. 


Walter S. Duncan 
Atlanta, Ga. 
(continued on page 60) 





YOUR SACK 
can shape your future 


You may think your sack will affect 
your future shape, but it can also help 
shape your future. 

Thousands of Leathernecks study 
Marine Institute Courses on barracks’ 
sacks. They find extra training helps 
them advance to higher pay grades . 
prepares them for good civilian jobs. 

You, too, can take advantage of this 
educational opportunity — without spend- 
ing a cent. All you have to do is ask for 
an enrolment blank. 


Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 
Accoustancy—C. P. A. Practical Electrician 
Aeronautical Engr. RADIO — General — 


Automobile Operating — 
Aviation Mechanics Servicing 
Bookkeeping Reading Shop 
Civil Engineering Blueprints 
Diese! Engines Refrigeration 
Drawing Stenographic — 
High School Subjects Secretarial 


LANGUAGES—French— Surveying and 


Good English— ng 

Spanish Toolmoking 
Machine WELDING—Gas 
Mathemetics and Electric 


For enrolment application blanks and 
full information, write now to — 


U. S&S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Merine Searracks, Washington, DBD. C. 


NOTE: Since the Marine Corps institute was first 
founded. the international Correspondence Schools of 
Scranton, Pa.. have had the privilege of supplying the 
iastitute and Marines with certain lessen texts and 
services. It is te the Institute and the Marine Cores 
that 1.C.8. dedicates the abeve message. 

















ADAM SCHEIDT BREWING CO. 


NORRISTOWN PA 
































“Peek-a-boo!” 


“I love my rifle, | love it — love it —"’ 

















MIRROR-LIKE LUSTER THAT LASTS AND LASTS 


DYANSHINE 


Liquid Shoe Polish 


Shoes take on a mirror-like luster when you 
use Dyanshine, the high-speed polish that’s so 
easy to apply. It makes shoes sparkle in a jiffy 
so you can look your best on the “‘hut-hut.”’ 
G.I. scuffs and scratches “‘get lost’’ because 
Dyanshine colors as it polishes. Dyanshine’s 
more economical, too. The shine lasts longer 
and a bottle goes farther . . . costs as little as 
lg cent a shine when you apply as directed. 
BARTON MANUFACTURING CO., ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 


DYANSHINE PASTE POLISH 


is the same fine quality as Liquid 


Dyanshine. 
Available in 
Military Brown, 
Cordovan, Rus- 
set Tan, Ox- 
blood and Black. 




















The Marines wrote their story 
as it happened 


Semper 


we” THE U.S. MARINES 
IN THE PACIFIC 1942-1945 














“One of the finest human records to come out 
of the war ...a chronicle of endurance, courage, 
native wit and resourcefulness.”’ 


N.Y. World Telegram f} 








“A remarkable and brilliant achievement... ¥& 
the best and simplest sort of memorial to that 
grotesque and savage war.” 


—~N.Y. Times Book Review 








Order from the Leatherneck Bookstore 
Special price to Marines, $3.50 
(REGULAR PRICE $4.50) 





SOUND OFF 


THE AQUATIC GYRINUS 


(continued from page 57) Sirs: 


LET'S GET TOGETHER HERE 
Sirs: 
I just wanted to call your at- 
tention to an article in the No- 
vember issue of Leatherneck in 


Marine squadrons and you com- 
pletely forgot the best of them 
all — good old VMF-112, the 
well-known “‘Wolf Pack” squad- 
ron. 
Just let me tell you something 
about the Wolf Pack. It arrived 
in the Solomons (Guadalcanal) 
on November 2, 1942, and did 
not leave until December that 
same year. Its ground crew came 
to Espiritu Santo for a rest and 
then the officers of our outfit 
went back a second and a third 
time and their bag of Nips by 
Easter was close to 90. All the 
time, VMF-215 (The third rated 
top squadron of the Corps.— 
Ed.) was up in Midway fighting 
the battle of the ““Gooneybirds.” 

If you will check up in your 
issue dated for the month of 
October, '43, you will see the 
splendid writeup our outfit got. 
They were in the States by that 
time and the CO was Major 
Fraser, a swell officer. Before 
that time, our CO was Major 
Fontanna. 

We had a swell bunch of pilots 
including Synar, Percy, Olsoon, 
Seifert, McEvoy and Seicrest. 
Others of the group stayed in 
the islands and transferred to 
other outfits. I believe that 
Synar went to 215 and bagged 
about 18 enemy planes for them. 
We lost only two pilots. Many 
other outfits lost more. 
they came back to the States, 
I was transferred to another 
outfit. I later learned that old 
112 had kept only a few of the 
salts and had filled in with 
boots. .. . 

E. F. DeLucas 
Douglas, Ariz. 
**¢ 
Sirs: 

In your recent anniversary 
edition, you listed the top-flight 
outfits of the Corps. I was a 
member of both VMF-213 and 
VMF-215, and I’m sure that a 
great injustice was done 213 
when you left it out. VMF-213 
had 104 planes to its credit on 
the "Canal and what it garnered 
on the USS Essex on its second 
trip out I can’t recall. It in- 
cluded such “hot rock”’ birdmen 
as Captains Wilbur J. Thomas, 
George C. DeFabio, Wilbur J. 
Shaw and J. L. Morgan, and a 
bunch of EMs who helped the 
outfit achieve successes on the 
"Canal, and break all records in 
gunnery and flight time at 
MCAS Mojave. . . . 

VMF-213 had the top engi- 
neering officer in the Corps in 
CWO “Dutch” Buechmann, San 
Diego, and had the youngest 
sergeant major in the Corps, a 
P. E. Canton of Minneapolis. To 
further distinguish it, the outfit 
was one of the first squadrons to 
go aboard a carrier (VMF-124 
was the other) and was the first 
to use the famous Corsairs. 

A former EM of 213 
St. Paul, Minn. 


@ On Leatherneck’s score - 
board of top-rated VMF 
outfits are 121-209 en- 
emy planes; 221 - 185; 
215-135; 212 and 223- 
132; 214-126; 323-124; 
224-119; 124-78; 311-71. 
Other flying groups may 
have bested some of 
these records but their 
scores have not yet been 
made official. — Ed. 


When I first read Henry David 
Thoreau’s “Walden,” 25 years 
ago, I missed something — or 
maybe I forgot it. Last night I 
read the book again, all night, at 
leisure and propped up in bed. 
I noted with interest where 

*s says of Walden Pond: 

... “Ceaselessly progressing 
over the smooth surface a quarter 
of a mile off, you can even detect 
a waterbug (Gyrinus).” 

Could this observation of an 
aquatic insect be the source of 
the word Gyrene, which 30 years 
ago we commonly thought was 
an invention of the colored folk 
around Norfolk? 

Lee Robinson 
Webster, Mass. 


@® Our own theory about 
the origin of the “‘aquat - 
ic insect,’’ Gyrene, dates 
back to some Negro sol- 
diers fighting in World 
War I. The term was 
then Jireens. This expla- 
nation appears on Page 
2 of the October Leather- 
neck. — Ed. 
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ACCUMULATED LEAVES 
Sirs: 

I am writing to you from Mid- 
way Island. Most of us out here 
are two-year men. We would like 
to know what arrangement for 
discharge is made in the case of 
aman who serves two years with- 
out any furloughs. Would he get 
out two months before the actual 
expiration date of his enlistment? 

PFC John Schliadt 
Midway Islands 


@ Leave not to exceed 60 
days may be accumu- 
lated during two years 
service or for any enlist - 
ment period, but cannot 
be applied to shorten 
that enlistment. In such 
cases of accrued leave, 
men are sent on ter- 
minal leave 60 days prior 
to actual discharge. — 
Ed. 


EXPERT INFANTRYMAN’S PAY 
Sirs: 

I have heard many stories con- 
cerning Army Expert Infantry- 
man's Pay and why the Marine 
Corps never received this bonus. 
I would like to know just what 
the full story is. I am quite sure 
that Marines could use this extra 
change as well as the doggies. 

Also, could you tell me what 
happened to the Twenty-second 
Marines after the Sixth Division 
was deactivated in China? Would 
also like to hear from any of my 
old buddies in Company C, Ist 
Battalion of the Twenty-second. 

Bill Austin 
West Albany, N. Y. 


@ The Marine Corps had 
a similar award in mind 
but it was dropped right 
after V-J Day. Personnel 
of the Twenty -second 
Regiment were absorbed 
into various other units 
after deactivation of the 
Sixth. — Ed. 


(continued on page 64) 
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THE STORY OF WAKE IS- 
LAND. By Colonel James P. S. 
Devereux, USMC. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $2.75. 


LITTLE more than five years ago, after 

Wake Island fell to the Japs, we all won- 
dered what had happened; what went on after 
their communications were cut off. 

A good deal of the unknown was brought to 
light by Colonel Devereux, after his release from 
a prison camp, in a series of three articles carried 
by a national weekly magazine. The revelations, 
however, were very general in nature. Not enough 
had been told about the men who were there. 

Now, in book form, we have the entire story of 
Wake, from October 15, 1941, the date of the 
author’s arrival, through December 23, 1941, the 
day that the surrender order was issued by the 
island commander, Commander Winfield S. Cun- 
ningham, USN. In addition, the book covers the 
horrible prison camp days from the end of Wake 
to the men’s embarkation aboard ships bound for 
the States. 

It is a story, capably told, intensely moving; an 
account, not only of the battle itself, but of the 
personal conduct of the men who participated. 
In addition to Marines and Marine airmen, there 
were Navy hospital corpsmen, station personnel 
and small boatcrewmen. There was a six-man 
Army mobile radio station on a temporary assign- 
ment to guide the Army’s Philippine bound 
B-17’s and in addition, Dan Teter’s civilian con- 
struction gang. All had a part in the defense of 
Wake; some playing small roles, others a major 
part; but each was significant. 

The three warrant officers and many of the 
staff non-coms stationed on that tiny atoll were 
legendary Marine Corps characters. These fabled 
boot camp heroes later came to life when it 
became one’s privilege to serve with them. There 
were Marine Gunners“ Big John”’ Hamas, Harold 
Borth and C. B. McKinistry, all former members 
of famed Corps rifle teams; the late First Sergeant 
Paul Agar, who spent years trying to make gun- 
nery sergeant, became a top-kick, and was forever 
after good-naturedly growling about paper work. 
There was Gunny Cemaris, who used to field 
strip and assemble .50’s in his sleep; Technical 
Sergeant Steve Fortuna, who left a string of 
broken hearts in Ogden, Utah, with his smile that 
wouldn’t wipe off; little Platoon Sergeant Jimmy 
Boscarino, with his ever-present needle and 
thread and Technical Sergeant Ed Hassig who 
worried about his marksmanship. 

They were the older Marines, all good, steady, 
hard-headed Marines. Looking over the roster of 
buck sergeants, corporals and privates one finds 
the names unfamiliar; but they were good too. 
They had to be, to serve under those staff NCO’s. 


The results of the training these lower rated 
men had received from the older hands was 
evident when the battle for the island began. 
They were shockingly ill-equipped troops, but 
their improvisation with what they had at hand 
would have put to shame any completely 
equipped technical research center. The colonel’s 
description of Lieutenant Kinney and Sergeant 
Hamilton’s efforts in interchanging parts, im- 
provising substitute bomb racks, wiring the planes 
together, then coaxing them off the ground is one 
of the highlights of the book. 

The details devoted to the prison camp tenure 
are presented vividly. One must wonder where 
the most courage was shown — during the tense 
battles for the island or within the confines of 
the barbed wire enclosures the following three 
years. The reader is assured that throughout the 
battle and later, during their detention, the men 
behaved like Marines. ‘ 

It must be pointed out to those who were 
critical of our own losses during the taking of 
certain Pacific islands on the long road back, 
that this pitifully small garrison with an overall 
strength of 519 military, was responsible for 
making Wake Island one of the most expensive 
victories for the Japanese. By their own admis- 
sion the Japs lost 11 naval ships, 29 planes and 
more than 5700 men. American losses were 12 


~planes and 96 dead, including 46 Marines, 47 


civilians and three sailors. 

The men of Wake were Marines and conducted 
themselves as such. The colonel, in his book, 
places emphasis on the fact that if this particular 
detachment had not been there, another element, 
probably from the 2nd or 6th Defense Battalion 
would have been there in its place and he is 
certain that they would have behaved in the same 
creditable manner as his own troops. 5, bp, G. 








BORN TO FIGHT. By Ralph 
B. Jordan. David McKay Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $2.00. 


ORLD WAR II brought into the lime 

light a number of colorful characters. 
Admiral “Bull” Halsey takes a back seat to none 
of them. 

It is likely that during the war with Japan 
no other man captured the public fancy or sym- 
bolized American confidence in ultimate victory 
as did Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr. He has 
become a legendary figure in American naval 
history. 

It was Halsey who led American naval forces 
in their first offensive raids against Jap-held 
islands after the crippling attack on Pearl Harbor. 
It was Halsey who commanded the carrier task 
force which took Doolittle’s bombers within 
striking range of Japan in April 1942. It was 
Halsey who directed the naval ‘‘war on a shoe- 


string’’ in the tense days of the South Pacific 
fighting. And it was Halsey who commanded the 
famous Third Fleet which steamed boldly to the 
very shores of Japan, and who, when the Japanese 
asked sarcastically in a propaganda broadcast, 
“‘Where is the American Fleet?” is reported to 
have turned to a staff officer and snapped, ‘‘Send 
them our latitude and longitude.” 

His ready coining of phrases, and his utterly 
contemptuous remarks about the Japanese enemy 
did as much to endear him to the American public 
as his bold, smashing tactics. Halsey didn't seek 
publicity, but he simply couldn’t avoid it. 

“Born To Fight” is the story of the real 
Halsey, the soft-spoken, stocky lad who grew up 
in the atmosphere of Annapolis and the Navy. 
It is the story of a boy who chose the Navy as a 
career and whose sheer singleness of purpose and 
will to achieve his goal took him to the very top 
of his chosen profession. The path he chose was 
far from easy, but early in life he displayed the 
characteristics which were to make him, perhaps 
more than any other one man, a pace-setter for 
the American ‘‘blood and guts’’ drive across the 
Pacific. Although a legendary figure, Halsey is no 
less human than the rest of us. In fact, his very 
human traits and his very human weaknesses add 
stature to his heroic figure. J. FM. 











GAS TURBINES AND JET 
PROPULSION FOR AIRCRAFT. 
By G. Geoffrey Smith, MBE. Air- 
craft Books, Inc., New York. $5.00. 


Su propulsion enthusiasts will be grateful 
for G. Geoffrey Smith’s comprehensive study 
set forth herein and recently published in this 
country. Mr. Smith, who is editor of the British 
magazine, Flight and Aircraft Production, 
handles this complex subject with an authorita- 
tive skill. 

Citing the many advantages of jet-propelled 
aircraft as opposed to the conventional recipro- 
cating engine type he traces the development 
of flight and flight engines from the crude experi- 
ments of the early Greeks to and beyond present 
stages of design. A great part of the book is de- 
voted to detailed examination of the current jet 
models, their makeup, manufacture and opera- 
tion. Here the lay reader may find himself out of 
his depth. 

Throughout his book, Mr. Smith pays tribute 
to Air Commodore Frank Whittle of the RAF 
whom he credits with bridging the gulf between 
the idea of jet propulsion, as visualized by far- 
seeing individuals centuries ago, and its present 
realization. 

The book abounds in illustrations of all phases 
of jet development and design. General Carl 
Spaatz of the US Army Air Forces has written 
the preface to this timely study. Vv. ALL. 
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MILITARY BOOKS 


MILITARY BOOKS 


MILITARY BOOKS 








SEMPER FIDELIS 132 
An anthology of stories, sketches and photographs—oll by 
combat correspondents of the Morine Corps—vividly portray- 


ing the port the Corps played in the Pocific wor $3.50 
TARAWA 102 

By Robert Sherwood. A stirring, accurate account of bloody 
Betio. $2.00 
THE MARINE CORPS READER 103 


By Lievienont Colonel Clyde Metcalf. A collection of the best 
short writings about the Corps from Parris island to the Mor- 
sholls. $3.00 


BOOT 104 
By Corporal Gilbert Bailey. This book gives an honest, personol 
occount of the whole grveling process of becoming o Marine. 


$2.50 
BATTLE STATIONS 133 


Told by the admirals of the Fleet and generals of the Marine 
Corps. Over 500 pictures help to tell the story of novol action 


from Pearl Harbor to the treaty-signing in Tokyo Bay $2.95 
THE ISLAND 107 

By Captoin H. lL. Merillat. A history of the First Marine Divi- 
sion on Guodalcanal. $3.00 
FRONT LINE INTELLIGENCE 134 


By lt. Col. Stedman Chandler ond Col. Robert W. Robb. 
Told in “Soldier-American,” the story of military intelligence os 
the man in the trench and foxhole knew it. $2.50 


FAR EAST REPORT 135 
By Major Fronklin H. Joseph. A 30,000 mile flight to nearly 
every American bose in the Pacific Ocean and the For East, 


ond whot the author sow. Generovsly illustrated $2.00 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE MARINE CORPS 114 


By Captain John H. Craige. What the citizen should know 
about the U. S. Marine Corps. $2.50 


MARINES AT WAR 116 


By Aimee Crone. The paintings and sketches in this book ore 
work of Marines. $3.00 


BETIO BEACHHEAD 117 

Introduction by General Holcomb. Summary by Genera! Van- 
degrift. U. S. Marines’ own story of the bottle for Torawa. 
Seventy-two pages of official photographs. $2.50 


YANK: THE G.I. STORY OF THE WAR 709 
By the Staff of Yank, the Army weekly. The story of World 
War il, from the viewpoint of the Gi. $5.00 


AND A FEW MARINES 119 
By Colonel John W. Thomoson, Jr. Here are undoubtedly 
some of the bes? stories ever written about the Marines. $3.00 


Iwo JIMA 120 

By Captain Raymond Henri. Complete 15,000-word report 
by an on-the-spot observer. Ninety combot photographs tell 
this story. $0.75 


U.S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 122 

By Five Marine Correspondents. Official, complete story of 
Marines on two Jima. Recital of the exploits of individual 
Marines, names of those who died, photographs, maps, 
drawings. $3.50 
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FIRST TO FIGHT 123 
By Captain William P. McCahill. This is o factual story of 
the U. S. Marine Corps on land, at sea, and in the air, told by 


one of its members. $2.00 
THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN SECRET 
INTELLIGENCE 136 


By George S. Pettee. A professional intelligence agent mokes 
a study of the espionage and propageonda problems of the 
present and future. $2.00 


FROM OMAHA TO OKINAWA 125 
By Williom Brodford Hvie. The robust, eye-witness story of 
the Seabees at wor. $2.75 


UNCOMMON VALOR 127 
By Six Marine Combat Correspondents. A history of each of 
the six Marine Divisions which fought in the Pacific. $3.00 


NIGHT CLIMB 137 
By Frank Harper. The story of the skiing 10th Division (U.S.A.), 
of its battles in the snow-filled volley of the Po. $2.50 


ISLAND VICTORY 138 
By S. Lt. A. Marsholl. A history of the Seventh infantry Divi- 


sion (U.S.A.) ond its adventures on Kwajalein Island. $2.00 
YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD 
WAR ll 130 


A tribute to the Marines of World War Wf in pictures. 
Leotherette cover. $4.50 


GENERAL MARSHALL'S REPORT: THE 
WINNING OF THE WAR IN EUROPE 


AND THE PACIFIC 157a 

By George C. Marshall. Summary of the achievements of the 
Armies of the United States on all fronts, includes a great deal 
of material on weapons, tactics, etc. $1.00 


OFFICIAL MARINE CORPS PHOTOS 

Set of 20 Pictures. 

Major Operotions on Saipan, Guadalcanal, Cape Gloucester, 
Toroewo, Guom, Kwajolein, Eniwetok, Tinian, New Georgio, 
Peleliv, Bougainville, lwo Jima, Okinawa. (Size 4°x5”" glossy 
prints.) Order sets by nome, or write for complete listing. $1.20 


MILITARY STAFF: ITS HISTORY AND 


DEVELOPMENT 512 

Historic significance of the military staff—how it works, 
how it developed — staff doctrine of modem allies — a survey 
from eorly eras to the present. $2.00 


PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY 708 
By Colone! Brenton G. Wallace. The story of the powerful 

Third Army and its amazing leader during World War li. 
$3.00 


TOP SECRET 707 

By Ralph Ingersoll. The uncensored, inside story of how the 
generals planned and ran the invasion of Evrope and the 
battle of Germany. $3.00 


WRITTEN IN SAND 3la 

By Josephine Young Case. A bizarre and touching moment 
in American history which all of us will want to remember. This 
novel is based on the first invasion of North Africa, more than 
100 yeors before General Clark, when General Eaton tried 
to suppress the Barbary pirotes. $2.00 


THE BATTLE OF LEYTE GULF 710 
By C. Vann Woodard. The Jopanese Navy's final struggle for 
survival against Admiral Holsey's Third Fleet. $3.75 


AMERICAN SEA POWER SINCE 1775 711 
Edited by Allan Westcott. A history of fighting ships, manned 
by fighting men and the battles they fought. $5.00 


“THINK IT OVER, MATE” 71a 
By Lou Givvin USMCR. Rocks and Shoals written to be under- 
stood by any enlisted mon. $1.25 


THE COASTWATCHERS 142 

By Commander Eric A. Feldt, RAN. This is the story of the 
Coastwatchers, whose job it was to see oll, hear all, and report 
all to their Australian headquarters. $3.50 


BORN TO FIGHT 141 
By Rolph B. Jordan. The life of Admiral Halsey. $2.00 


PEARL HARBOR 140 


By George Morgenstern. The story of the secret wor, and 


how we got into it. $3.00 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND 
THE TALL 47b 


By Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. The story of a Marine combot unit 
in the Pacific —— the experiences of the Third Marine Division. 
$3.00 


OKINAWA: Last Campaign 143 


By Capt. Herbert |. Merillat USMCR ond Capt. Edmund G, 


love AUS. The last compaign of World War ii, told by both 
Marine Corps and Army representatives. $3.00 


CORAL COMES HIGH 1874 

By George P. Hunt. A true and gripping battle story. The 
account of what happened to the author and his company 
during the initial stages of the Peleliv invasion. $2.00 


NEW INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS 25e 





U.S.A. $1.00 
RIOT CONTROL 23e $2.00 
THE CADENCE SYSTEM OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL 26e $0.75 
MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER 200 

A complete course including o work mop. $1.00 
DO OR DIE 201 


By Colonel A. J. D. Biddle. A manual on individual combat. 
Colonel Biddle has combined the best principles of attack and 
defense in bayonet, knife fighting, Ji Jitse and boxing. $1.00 


MODERN JUDO 202 
By Charles Yerkow. The complete manuol of dose combat. 
Basic and advanced techniques. (Two Volumes) $5.00 


AMMUNITION . 400 

By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. and Charles T. Haven. Its history, 
development and use. 1600-1943 — .22 #8.B. Cap to 40-mm. 
Shell. $5.00 


AUTOMATIC ARMS 402 
By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. and Charles T. Haven. Their history, 
development and use. $5.00 


MACHINE GUNNER’S HANDBOOK 403 

By Colonel Charles H. Coats. With a chapter on LAG, the 
col. 50 MG, the 81-mm. mortar and other useful material for 
the soldier. $0.50 
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MILITARY BOOKS 





POPULAR FAVORITES 





SPORTS 








STILL TIME TO DIE 10a 
By Jack Belden. An account, fearless, moving and true, of 


| how men feel who go through battle in China, Africa, and 


Evrope. $3.00 
WE DROPPED THE A-BOMB 139 

By Merle Miller and Abe Spitzer. The first eye-witness account 
of what happened over Hiroshima and Nagasaki told by the 
radio operator of the “Great Artiste,” one of the three planes 
which flew on these history-making missions. $2.00 
ON TO WESTWARD 1654 

By Robert Sherrod. This is the first uncensored story of the 
Central Pacific campaign. $3.00 
A RIBBON AND A STAR 140a 

By John Monks, Jr. The dramatist served with the Marines 





through the Bougainville compaign. Illustrated with 34 full- 
page drawings by John Falter, noted Saturday a Post 
2.75 


AL SCHMID MARINE 1474 

By Roger Butterfield. This is the story of Sergeant Al Schmid, 
who never intended to be a hero. in many ways he was a 
typical American boy that you would find in the industrial 
section of Philadelphia. $2.00 


HISTORY OF WORLD WAR li 150a 
By Francis T. Miller. A complete history induding signed 
statements by Eisenhower, Nimitz, Vandegrift, MacArthur, 


King, Arnold and others. $5.00 
AMERICAN GUERILLA IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 61a 


By ira Wolfert. This is the story of Lieutenant |. D. Richardson, 
USNR, and his exploits with the natives who fought the Japs. 


$2.75 

BASIC MANUAL OF MILITARY SMALL 
ARMS 404 
The new revised edition. $5.00 
RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS 405 


By M. M. Johnson, Jr. A modern handbook of Infantry and 
Aircraft arms. $5.00 


POPULAR FAVORITES 


THE AERODROME 50b 
By Rex Warner. A novel of the future, of what might and 

could happen to an English village, and its men and women. 
$2.50 


THE FOXES OF HARROW 1854 

By Frank Yerby. Stephen Fox gambled a pearl stick-pin for 
the dream of power — and won. This story is charged with 
blood ond fire, with strife and warfare and the clash of 
races. $3.00 


THE KING'S GENERAL 177a 

By Daphne DuMaurier. Honor Harris, so injured as a girl that 
she never walked again, and the King's General in the West, 
resentful, proud, bitter to the end. $2.75 


THIEVES IN THE NIGHT 51b 

By Arthur Koestler. From the fact of his own observation, the 
author hos built a compelling picture of the Palestine Ex- 
periment. $2.75 


MR. ADAM 30e 

A novel by Pot Frank. A sudden explosion of an atomic 
bomb plant, makes every man in the world sterile, that is all 
except Mr. Adam. $2.50 


THE HUCKSTERS 52b 

By Frederic Wakeman. From the same pen that produced 
“Shore Leave” comes a striking exposition of radio, its adver- 
tising, and the men who run it. $2.50 


LYDIA BAILEY 53b 
By Kenneth Roberts. First new book in six years by America's 
foremost historical novelist. $3.00 


TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 54b 

By James A. Michener. An American naval officer, a frequent 
traveler through the Pacific Islands, tells fast-moving yarns of 
the men and women who fought the war in that arec. $3.00 


GREEN GRASS OF WYOMING 3le 
By ‘amd O'Hara. An account of a young boy's “had r) 
2.75 


NoT IN THE STARS T3la 


By Josiah E. Greene. This is a long, panoramic novel of o 
single community. Once more we are brought to see that when 
fear is motivating human beings they become small and crvel; 
that with hope men can work miracies. 


$3.00 





THE EGG AND |! 171la 

By Betty MacDonald. The universal dream of buying a little 
farm and getting away from it all is humorously but firmly 
dispelled in this delightful story. $3.00 


MISTER ROBERTS 712 

By Thomas Heggen. The young naval officer who joined to 
fight, finds himself stationed far behind the lines. However, he 
is one of those who can hold a ship together. $2.50 


NEW ORLEANS WOMAN 58b 
By Harnett T. Kane. A fiery biography of the most hated 
woman in New Orleans — and the loveliest. $2.75 


TOIL OF THE BRAVE 32e 
By Inglis Fletcher. Another addition to her “Carolina Chronicles 
of the Revolution.” $3.00 


8B. F."S DAUGHTER 55b 
By John P. Morquand. An established novelist does it again. 
The story of a woman with beauty, brains, and money. 





$2.75 

FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 15b 
By Ernest Hemingway. A magnificent romance of human 
nature, a triumph for the novelist. $1.00 
RICKSHAW BOY 107a 


By lav Show. Powerful story of a China few Americans 
know — about a China toiling, sweating, loving, suffering, and 
laughing, too, whenever it can. $1.00 


THAT GIRL FROM MEMPHIS 57a 
By Wilbur Steele. “The Kansas Kid" in a vigorous novel of a 
Western mining town. $1.00 


PAVILION OF WOMEN 56b 
By Pearl S. Buck. A book of China, a Chinese matriarch, her 
loves and her family. $3.00 


NEW STORIES FOR MEN 41a 
Six hundred and forty page selection — humor, sports, and 


mystery stories. $1.49 
THE SHORT STORIES OF JAMES T. 
FARRELL 67a 


Fifty-one stories and a novelette by author of “Studs 
Lonigan.” $1.49 
$1,000 A WEEK AND 16 OTHER 
NEW SHORT STORIES 13b 


By James T. Farrell. Seventeen compromising stories bril- 
liontly told by America's master realist. $1.00 


RHUBARB 57b 
By H. Allen Smith. The biographer of zanies has created a 

cat who inherited a million dollars and a baseball team. 
$2.00 


TOGETHER 713 

By Katherine Tupper Marshall. Annals of an Army wife. 
Includes photographs from the highlights of General Marshall's 
career. $3.50 


HOLDFAST GAINES 33e 

By Odell Shepard and Willard Shepard. “HOLDFAST GAINES 
will win its place as a dassic in the historical fiction of our 
nation." —Chicago Tribune. $3.00 


LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE 1904 
By Joe DiMaggio. A simply-told stirring story of a boy who 

became one of the great ball players of our time. 
$1.00 (paper), $2.00 (cloth) 


SPORTS EXTRA 214 

Edited by Stanley Frank. The author has gathered in this 
book some of the famous stories which have made the sports 
pages of the American newspaper the favorite reading of 


millions. $2.75 
ESQUIRE’S FIRST SPORTS READER 83a 

Edited by Herb Groffis. This cavalcade of sports includes 
writings of sports’ headliners. $2.75 


MacDOUGAL ON DICE AND CARDS 89a 
Modern rules, odds, hints, and warnings for Craps, Poker, 


Gin Rummy and Black Jack. $1.00 
1947 OFFICIAL BASEBALL GUIDE 28e 
$1.00 
1947 OFFICIAL BASEBALL REGISTER 29e 
$2.00 
DON'T BRING THAT UP 49b 


Skeletons in the sports closet by Bob Broeg and Bob Burrill. 
Recollections good and bad, some of which—the central figures 
would prefer to forget. $2.50 


CHILLS and THRILLS 


SIX NOVELS OF THE SUPERNATURAL 20a 
Six complete books jammed with the spookiest of spooks. 


$2.50 

GREAT TALES OF TERROR AND 
SUPERNATURAL 13a 
The most complete and hair-raising collection of ghost 
stories and tales ever assembled. Masterpieces of horror- 
writing. $2.95 


THREE OF A KIND 33b 
By James M. Cain. Violent deeds and violent emotions — 
passion and murder. $1.00 


PERRY MASON OMNIBUS 37b 

By Earle S. Gardner. Two Perry Masons in one cover. “The 
Case of the Shoplifter's Shoe" and “The Case of the Dangerous 
Dowager.” $1.00 


POST WAR PLANNING 


HOW TO START YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS 95a 
By Wolter F. Shaw and —. W. Kay. Authoritative, complete 
manual on how to proceed at every step in choosing, locating, 
financing, and operating your own small business successfully. 
$2.00 


FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE 47a 
By M. G. Kains. A practical guide to the selection and 
management of the small farm. $2.50 
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Out of some cold figures, 


came a story to warm 


America's heart 


OT LONG AGO, the Secretary of the 
United States Treasury studied a 
figure-covered sheet of paper. 

The figures revealed a steady, powerful 
upswing in the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds, 
and an equally steady decrease in Bond 
redemptions. 

But to the Secretary, they revealed a 
good deal more than that, and Mr. Snyder 
spoke his mind: 

“If you give them the facts,” he said, “‘you 
can always depend on the common sense 
and long-range judgment of the Ameri- 
can people 

The last few months have given us heart- 
warming proof of that. 


“After the Victory Loan, sales of U. S. 
Savings Bonds went down— redemptions 
went up. And that was only natural and 
human 


“It was natural and human—but it was 
also dangerous. For suppose this trend 
had continued. Suppose that, in this 
period of reconversion, some 80 million 
Americans had decided not only to stop 
Saving, but to spend the $40 billion 
which they had already put aside in 
Series E, F & G Savings Bonds. The 
picture which that conjures up is not a 
pretty one! 

“But the trend did NOT continue 


“Early last fall, the magazines of this 
country—nearly’a thousand of them, 
acting together—started an advertising 
campaign on Bonds. This, added to the 
continuing support of other media and 
advertisers, gave the American people 
the facts . . . told them why it was impor- 
tant to buy and hold U. S. Savings Bonds. 


“The figures on this sheet tell how the 
American people responded —and mighty 
good reading it makes. 


“Once more, it has been clearly proved 


that when you give Americans the facts, 
you can then ask them for action—and 
you'll get it!” 


What do the figures show? 

On Mr. Snyder's sheet were some very 
interesting figures. 

They showed that sales of Savings Bonds 
went from $494 million in last September 
to $519 million in October and kept climb- 
ing steadily until, in January of this year, 
they reached a new postwar high: 

In January, 1947, Americans put nearly 
a billion dollars in Savings Bonds. And 
that trend is continuing. 
In the same way, redemptions have been 
going just as steadily downward. Here, 
too, the trend continues. 

Moreover, there has been, since the 
first of the year, an increase not only in 
the volume of Bonds bought through Pay- 
roll Savings, but in the number of buyers. 


How about you? 


The figures show that millions of Ameri- 
cans have realized this fact: there is no 
safer, surer way on earth to get the things 
you want than by buying U. S. Savings 


Bonds regularly. 

They are the safest investment in the 
world. They pay you $4 for every $3 at the 
end of 10 years. And you can buy them 
automatically, almost painlessly today, 
through either of two plans: 

If you are eligible for the Payroll Plan, 
for your own sake and your family’s sake, 
get on it... and watch your savings mount up. 

If you are not eligible for the Payroll 
Plan, but have a checking account, see 
your banker and get him to tell you about 
the new Bond-a-Month Plan: 

Either of them will set you on the road 
to financial security, and the happiness 
that comes with it. 








Save the easy, automatic way 
—with U.S. Savings Bonds 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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SOUND OFF 


(continued from page 60) 
THE AWT'S SOUND OFF 
Sirs: 

This is the first beef I have 
had about Leatherneck. I am 
referring to the article, “China 
Expedite,” in the March issue. 
In this article and others, cap- 
tion writers insist upon calling 
planes ships and engines motors. 

As a naval aviation cadet, I 
was taught engines and planes. 
Do I get the green light or the 
deep six? How about an answer? 

J. H. Tillman, Jr. 
Portland, Ore. 


@ Abit technical, what? 
— Ed. 


Sirs: 

I wish to join the throng who 
will jump you about Sergeant 
Harry Polete’s article, “China 
Expedite.” 

We AWTs (aviation wrench 
turners) would like to inform our 
magazine editors that on air- 
planes, motors are units that 
derive their power from the 
engines. When we see smoke or 
flame coming from a motor it’s 
a fair indication that we should 
replace it so as not to damage 
the engine. 

Furthermore, I agree with the 
Texan, C. E. Rhodes, who wrote 
to Sound Off some time ago 
about his article preferences. 
Articles like “Beauty and the 
Beach” and “Beauty On Wheels” 
are a waste of good space. Give 
us more of “Polar Pilot’’ and 
“China Expedite’ (without the 
motors). These were really A-1 
for interest. 

Master Sergeant John Honse 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


@ Please, not ‘Beauty 
and the Beach’’. again! 
— Ed. 


WITH ACCENT ON TRAGEDY 
Sirs: 

Sound off? Why sure! But you 
probably won’t print it. This is 
the sad story of eight little boots 
who were taken in by a long- 
winded extension snow job. 

We arrived here 19 November 
from the Parris Island AT Area. 
We told the man out here that 
we would extend our enlistments 
after he told us that we had 
qualified for radio technicians’ 
training at Great Lakes. Like 
well-disciplined little recruits, we 
signed and swore another year of 
our lives away. On 1 December 
we were put on mess duty. 
Today is our 61st day of it. 
When we try to get the dope from 
anyone, they brush us off faster 
than the crumbs we brush off 
the CO’s table. 

The long and short of it is that 
broken promises go farther than 
anything else to dissuade young 
Marines from signing over. 

Eight forgotten boots 
Oceanside, Cal. 


@ Although you have 
qualified for radio tech 
training, that alone is 
no assurance that you 
will go. If you feel that 
injustice was done you, 
however, there is one 
way you might rectify 
it. Any extensions signed 
previous to the expira- 
tion of an enlistment 
can be cancelled by writ - 
ing the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. This 
must be done before the 
end of your present en- 
listment period, which 


will be the date your 
extension becomes effec - 
tive. — Ed. 


FACTS FROM THE FIREMEN 
Sirs: 

I am writing in reference to a 
story in the March edition of 
The Leatherneck. (“Rugged 
Rescue,” appearing in We—The 
Marines.—Ed.) I have read five 
different stories in five different 
papers and it’s about time some- 
body related the truth. 

I was at work in the fire de- 
partment the night this accident 
occurred. We got the call about 
3:20 AM. When we got out to 
Albany Avenue Boulevard, the 
car you describe as being sub- 
merged was about 20 feet from 
the bridge in nine feet of water 
and a man and woman were 
standing on the hood. The man 
was holding the woman under 
the arms and we lowered a lad- 
der to them. A fireman went 
down and tried to tie a rope 
around them but he couldn’t 
reach them. A Marine (Corporal 
Henry Rovillard of Atlantic City, 
N. J.) went down the ladder and 
stepped off onto the hood. He 
held the woman while another 
fireman came up in a row boat 
and picked up the man. I fol- 
lowed in another boat to pick up 
the woman, As I reached for the 
woman, the Marine let go of her 
and fell backwards into the 
water. We got him into the first 
boat and the woman was lifted 
into my boat. 

The facts to be straightened 
out are these. The Marine was 
not following the car which went 
over the bridge. He actually fol- 
lowed us to the scene of the acci- 
dent. The man got the woman 
out of the car himself. Corporal 
Rovillard did not dive for them. 
When the Marine and his father 
came around to the firehouse 
later, he admitted that we saved 
him AND the two people he was 
trying to rescue. 

Neither the fire department 
nor myself are looking for medals. 
Just thought you might like to 
know the true story. 

Edward T. Smith 
Annapolis Avenue Firehouse 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


PUBLICIZE THE MC LEAGUE 
Sirs: 

Being a Leatherneck not so 
long ago myself, I’m an admirer 
of your magazine. Now let me 
get down to brass tacks. 

Why doesn’t the Leatherneck 
give a little publicity to the 
Marine Corps League — a few 
lines of type that some of our 
members could look forward to. 
I’ve met quite a few ex-Marines 
who had never heard of the 
organization. 

Joe Pannick, Jr. 
Scranton, Pa. 


@ “The League’s 23rd,’’ 
a five-page convention 
story by Sergeant Lind- 
Jey S. Allen appeared in 
the January issue of our 
magazine. Because of 
the comparatively slow 
thagazine publication 
Peace we cannot deal 
With anything but the 
larger articles. As for 
items of current news 
interest about the Ma- 
rine Corps League, your 
own monthly Bulletin 
covers it more thor- 
oughly than we could 
ever hope to. — Ed. 
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